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7 ~ CALLING THE ANGELS IN. 





BY A. Y. R. 





We meant todo lt. Some day, some day, 
We meant to slacken this feverish rush 

That is wearing our very souls aways. 
And grant to our goaded hearts a hush 

That is holy enough to let them hear 

The footsteps of angels drawing near. 


We meant todoit. Oh, never donht, 
When the burden of daytime toll is o'er, 
Wesit and muse, while starscome out, 
As the Patriarch sat at the open door 
Of his tent, with a heavenward-gazing eye, 
To watch for the angels passing by. 


We promised our hearts ; and when the stress 
Of the life-work reaches the longed-for close, 
When the weight that we groan with hinder less, 

We'll loosen our thoughts to such repose 
As banishes Care‘s disturbing din. 
And then-—we'll call the angels in. 


The day we dreamed of comes at length, 
When, tired of every mocking quest, 

And broken in spirit and shorn of strength, 
We drop, indeed, at the door of rest, 

And walt and watch as the day wanes on;— 

But the angels we meant to call are gone ! 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 
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MYSTERY OF 8ST. EGLON,”’ 
ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XII. 
NE moment more she lingered. It was 
to kneel and breathe a silent prayer, 
while she held the tiny waxen hand that 
drooped beyond the white bed pressed 
against her tear-stained cheek. | 

This was the last wordless outburst of her 
grief. 

Rising, she stole away softly and silently 
as a shadow flits from the sight whena light 
vanishes. 

Down in the dim hall where the faded 
portraits frowned as of old upon her meek 
gentile figure, she paused, half in doubt, 
half in anguish and fear. 

But no step, no sound broke the dead 
silence of the night; and gathering courage 
she opened the door of the library, where in 
the inorning Mr. Fitzurse breakfasted, and 
read and wrote his letters. 

The room was einpty; yet her heart beat 
fast as with taltering step she walked to the 
writing-table and laid a letter down near 
the portfolio which she knew he would 
open in the morning. 

This done, she extinguished the small 
reading-laimp, last, contrary to his custom, 
he should come thither again to-night and 
see her letter before the time when she 
wished him to find it. 

In an instant she was in the hall again, 
and laid her band upon the lock of the last 
door that lay between her and the wide 
world. 





Her heart rose and swelled, her lip trem- | 


bled, her teurs fell, 

turned the lock. 
Another moment, and she was out in the 

cold air, the moonlit avenue and the tall 


but her firm hand © 


Kate before her, and behind her the closed | 


door of the dear home she was leaving for 
ever. 

She stood still for just a second ortwo, her 
vear-filled eyes fixed on a lighted window 
With drawn blinds. 

Behind these Mr. 
touched wine and truit before him, uncon- 
scious of the slight trembling figure that, 


With quivering evelids ana full heart, stole ! 


away amid the broken suadowsof the old 


trees, and out through the tall gate into the 
Droad road, where the noonlig 
Blive pec er pale brave face anc 
Up ber hoineless way w 1 cold and ‘ 
glare. 

* e & * e 


Presentinents, fore bodings, dreanss, ter- 


Fitzurse sat, with un- | 
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is that our nervous faculties are on the 
alert, and those mysterious attributes of the 
mind which are dulled or quenched by day- 
light stir within us, bringing us visions or | 
veices that seem to come from the unknown 

' 

} 





world. 

Yet they are but the awakening of the 
inner and often unrecognized powers that | 
belong to our nature—powers that warn us | 
of danger, instincts that whisper of approach- 
ing sorrow, insight that makes visible for | 
one shrinking moment the presence of the | 
unseen. 

At such awakening times, when the | 
nerves are unsheathed from their grosser 
coverings, wo feel the great truth that with- | 
in our flesh there is a spirit having affinity 
with other spirits, and it would need but a 
touch of aspirit-hand to lift the veil and 
show us sights undreamt of hitherto in our 
blind philosophy. 

The breathings of the mighty and unseen 
multitude, with which we are akin, aro 
upon us; tlfey crowd us round and inurmur 
unutterable things not lawful for mortals to 
know. 

Was Alan Fitzurse dreaming, or was it a 
real voice calling through the watches of 
the night? 

“Alan, Alan, arise, and, if you remember 
my death and the terror of it, save this 
young innocent life from my fate!” 

The blind of the window was partially 
lited; the moonlight wrought a white 
ghost upon the floor, and round the crevices 
and mullions and ivied walls of the 
old house there moaned a wailing sound as 
of imprisoned winds crying for freedom. 
The voice had ceased, and there crept upon 
the room a dead silence—a silence of ex- 
pectancy in which the ear waited for asound 
the eye for a presence that would :nake the 
heart leap in agony. 

Without was the rustle of yellow leaves, 
the glitter of pale stars, the chill light of a 
sinking moon; within, the ashes of a dead 
fire, the terrible silence of a great fear, and 
the beating of a human heart awakening 
in strange horror. 

Hark, there was acry! It was real, it was 
human, and, though it made his pulses leap 
it was a thousand tiines less startling than the 
mad dream trom which he had awakened 
with beads of perspiration on his brow. 

He took a candlestick from a side-table, 
and, after one glance round the desolate- 
looking room, went into the hall, where 
darkness inet him, save for the small light 
he carried. 


i think I shall 


| gathered tears. 


| a fever-spot growing on his cheeks. 


“You are not ill, Alan?” he naid very 
anxiously. 

“No; but if it is a true dream, papa, | 
die.” He held up his | 
tiny hand to the light with eyeson it that 
“TI felt her kiss here—on 
my band. And Charlotte came; there was 
aimman with her; he held a knite——” 

He stopped here; his large eyes dilated, 


His father took the little hand and preased 
it against his own lips; if a kiss from Grace 
had rested there, it wasthe dearer to him 
for his touch, 

“It was all a bad dream, Alan. Nothing 
can hurt thee, child, while 1 am here.” 

“And Grace will come back ?" 

Mr. Fitzurse smiled at the boy's persist- 
ence ; no shadow ot the truth had yet touch- 
ed him, 

“She shall come back. 
Now sleep contentedly.”’ 

Childish faith—how great, how beautiful 
itis! Mr. Fitzurse felt his heart swell as he 
saw the trustful serenity of the little face, as 
he saw the eyes close in calin belief, the 
long lashes sweeping the fevered checks, as 
he watched the soft breathings drop gradu- 
ally into blissful sleep. Then a sigh es- 
caped his own lips. 

This little life—how precious it was to 
him! It was all he had inthe wide world. 
Father or mother, brother or sister, be bad 
none. 

All around him, but for tnis frail life, was 
spread an arid loneliness. 

And love, which might make this wilder- 
ness blossoin like the rose, was come to 
him only in bitterness—a shadow he could 
not grasp. 

Softly upon the coverlet he laid the little 
hand he had held so long, and stole away 
with silent step. 

At the foot of the turret stairs he stopped, 
listening, wondering at the silence, half 
surprised that Grace bad not been roused 
by the child’s cry. 

Such a chill empty sense of stillness came 
upon him as he stood that for a moment he 
hesitated, repressing a longing to mount 
the stairs and call ber name and hear ber 
voice in answer. 

But he conquered the yearning of his 
heart and turned away, and went again to 
the dining-room. 

The lamp was dwindling down to dark- 
ness; the fruit and wine and glass wore a 
ghastly look in its dying glimmer ; the fad- 
ed furniture, the dim portraits, looked 


I promise that. 





Here the cry was more distinct, and he 
recognized his child's voice, shrieking in 
strange terror akin to his own. 

“Alan wants you!’’cried the boy. “Grace, 
Grace come back to me!"’ 


The piteous voice, piped to highest child- | 


ish treble, found an echo in the father’s 
heart, as like a wail it met him at the foot 
of the old wide stairs. 


In another inoment he was atthe foot of | 


bis boy’s cot. 

The little tellow was sitting upin his bed, 
with small white face and terror-diluted 
ever, his whole weak frame trembling visi- 
bly. 

Mr. Fitzurse bent over him tenderly. 

“What isthe matter, Alan? Do not be 
afraid. I am here.’’ 

“Alan wants Grace. Oh, 
heart he wants Grace!" 

“So do I,"’ thought the elder Alan: 


with all his 


anda 


cynical smile touched his lips and fled. 


‘“‘But Grace sleeps, my child, and I cannot 
wake her.”’ 


“No, no, Grace is gone. I dreamt she 
caine and kissed ine, and said good-bye. 
And I thought Cha tte was come back 
and I cried 

“It wasall a dreamin, Alan There, lie 
down again, little one, and go to sleep.” 


The child obeyed; but his sinall wistful 
face wore a look of sorrow that held his 


rors, belong to the region of night—then it | father’s eyes enchained. 


ghastlier still ; a creeping gloom rested over 
all, and the mind recoiled froin it as trom 
the shadow of comming desolation. 

The wifeless man, who in neglected lone- 
liness had slept away halfthe night in his 
chair, not heeding where sleep inet hitn so 
that it caine, felt this shadow rest upon him 
in heavy foreboding. 





| He quenched the lamp, saying to him- 
self— 

“Old Prue is right. I have played the 
 herinit long enough. Solitude is less cruel 
in a crowd than in the wilderness.”’ 

In the hall he looked at his watch ; it had 
stopped, and he set it by the old carved 
clock, hanging between the ancient arior 
on the wall. 


bed. I will ride. No, it would be unfair to 
rouse the sleepy Hugh so early. He would 
owe ine a curse tor disturbing bis sluinbers. 
| I will write iny letters. I inust send my 
people orders to prepare for my return.”’ 

He laid his hand on the library door and 
hesitated ere he opened it. 

Those letters! 


Hiow he hated 


How he hated to clench as it were that 
balf resolution of his to leave this dear wil- 

derness where he Lad found love and lost 
reat. 


But in another moment be was within the 


“Nearly four! It would be folly to go to . 


room, and had lighted the wax-candles that 
stood on the writing-table. 

Then his eyes fell on a letter directed to 
him in a strange hand. 

It was a curious hand half childish, balf 
womanly, legible and firm, yet rounderthan 
the flowing writing of a woman. ; 

It had been tne fate ot Mr. Fitzurse to re- 
ceive many letters in unknown hands, 
some of strange import, some containing 
strange commands, stranger threats; yet he 
had never paled at one of them as he paled 
now. 

All the shadows of the night gathered 
about hin as he took that letter in his 
hand and felt in bis heart that it came from 
Grace. 

Ashe opened it three bank-notes fell 
upon the table; they were the sane he had 
given her under the false pretence of com- 
ing from Mra, Lanvon. 

The words of the letter were few ; he read 
thein again and again, first in bewilder- 
ment, then In anger, then in the anguish of 
loms and grief. 

“I thank you for all kindness. I shall 
not forget it through all the days that I 
live. I go to-night because I feel it is right 
to go. I cannot say more. You asked ine 
a question about my father; I could not an- 
swer then, because’’—here there was an 
erasuro—“but I teil you now you were 
right in your question, and Iam in great 
sorrow for hiin. I return your money; I 
do not want money of yours. I am in grief 
that I have spent any. 1 will pay it from 
money I earn. (tood-bye. I could not stay 
here alone with Prue and dear Alan. My 
father calis me. Will you bear anger 
against me for that? I nope not. I feel as if 
I had been cruel; but I am not. You donot 
understand it all. Once more I give you 
thanks. I wish I could make that word 
speak as my heart is speaking now; but I 
cannot. Yetl think you will know that I 
am not ungrateful, and I do well to go away. 
You sald Alan would forget me ina week. 
Yes, I hope so, and that no grief will trouble 
the heart of any one for 


a a ee +e 


‘“GRACE.”’ 

The somewhat foreign phraseology of 
this simple letter added to its pathos, and 
Mr. Fitzurse laid itdown with moist eyes 
anda spirit inoved with troubled thought as 
the sva is moved by a teinpest. 

She was gone. 

He had lost her. 

And now she was dearer than kingdoms; 
she was above all price; she was worth 
the whole worthless world and all its 
gauds ! 

The barren dreariness of life without her 
stretched before him like asandy desert, 
striking his soul with the anguish of @ 
parched waytarer who beholds an arid waste 
where he had hoped for water. 

Then suddenly bis grief turned to raging 
anger. 

But on whotn could he wreak it? He him- 
self had driven her away; he himself had 
confessed it would be wise she should go. 
Al, yes, but not so soon, not with this 
dread‘ul euddenness! He bad not counted 
upon this. 

Perhaps it was Prue's fault, Prue’scruelty 
that had made this simple, helpless child 
fling herse]f out upon the world, penniless 
and alone. 

This idea calined hitn, as it gave bim an 
object on which to pour forth the pent-up 
vial of his wrath. 

He had no compunction in waking up 
Pruc; none of the feelings of delicacy that 
bad withheld him from approaching even 
the stairs bey pt hinder- 

this case froin arousing tbat faith- 


mobers 


ond which Grace sl 


ful sk ton woinan from her siuv 
In ten 
bling a little, but undaunted 1n spirit. 

“W here is Miss Lanyon ?” he cried. 


iinutes she stood befo 


“Where she ought to be—at ber grand. 


inother’s,’’ said Prue, in a cross volos, 


re hii, trein- 
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“Is it your fault that she is gone?" 

“Mine and yours and her owa,” returned 
Prue, with eyes steadfastly reeing ee. 
‘Youteid in@ you would arrange her 
] @ there te nothing to be an 
abogt abe chose to take ber leave in her 
own . 

Naa! to be angry fort’ he said, with 
a great 3 and his eyes full of pain, 
artested the old woman's gaze, not Ly their 
fary, but their anguish. 

She answered the pain, not his words. 

“Are you #0 nad?" she asked alm st in a 
whisper. 
ween you, are you s) tnad as this?” 

For one moment he turned away, then 
came back, still blazing with wrath. 

“You have told ber!" he exclaimed. 
“You have disobeyed me. You have 
frightened the child with the baubles of 
rank and riches.” ’ 

“T have not said a word," she answered 
cally. 

“They I shall fetch her, Prue. 
bring her back. 1 shall saddle iny horse 
inyself and go at once. Send a carriage afler 
ine to Mra. Tenven’st 

His Impatience was too great to wait for 
the rousing of grooms and harnessing of 
horses, 


! 


“Knowing the difference bet ' 


1 shall | 


Prue saw that, and she made way silently | 
for him to pass, only wringing ber hands | 


and inurmuring to herself— 

“What will my lady say? What will 
they all say? And this is my doing, 
blind idiot that I waste ask such a girl to 
stay here!" 

CHAPTER XIIE. 
ARK !" eried granny tanyon feebly. 
Can't you hear it now Molly?" 
“No, Lean’t’ returned Molly.* ‘And 


Jieil ye 1 won't harky any more. One 
may bharky all one’s wits away. ‘Tain't 
nothin’ but the wind. You've been hark- 


ing, barking all the night through ‘til Tin 
‘most mazoed with every breath of wind that 
bomes creeping round the place.” 

Molly's round flat face and pale green 
eyes, like boiled yoosberios, wore a queer 
look of terror as she uttered this amazingly 
long speech. 

Fright and an unwonted sense of respon. 
sibility had stirred her intellect inte life, 
and unusual gleams of light) flashed now 
and then into her dull eves, and glimuner- 
ings of sense, still rarer, broke through her 
odd ways of speech. 

“You be hard of hearing, Molly dear,"’ 
expostulated old Mrs. Lanyon, raising her 
wrinkled face frou the pillow and gazing 
eayerly atthe door. 
all the evening through—evening Molly, not 
night—'tisn’t might yet.” 

‘“Awh, estat?’ returned Molly seorn 
fuily. ‘And feyther snoring like a pig. I 
allays knows when ‘Us night by feyther 
snoring.” 

“Hark! cried Mra. Lanyon, clutching 
the yirl suddenly by the arm. ‘There it is 
again! Surely you hear it now, Molly?” 

The frightened yirl wrenched herself 
from the dying woman's grasp anc list- 


ened tatently, with her dull face growing | 


Kray as ashes. 

A gust of wind shook the little casement 
to andfro, and a bird rose frou its slumbers 
uttering a faint twitter on the sill. 

Molly's pale eyes grew round and glaring 





Molly thought abe slept and began twid- 
dling ber own thick thu:nls in the creeping 
apathy of content, when the sick woman 
brought ber back with a rush into her 


old state of terror by starting up with | 


strange strength and seizing ber aguin by 
the arin. 

“There it comes again—the step and the 
knock! You hear it new. Molly? You can 
not deny you hear it now! Go and let her 
in or I’ go myself!" 

She thrust the bedclothes back, and her 
gaunt frame upraised itself tremblingly, 
standing thusa imeoment like a ttlering 
tower alxutto crumble downwards; then 
she fell, and lay gasping and speveliless, 
only waving ber long thin arin frantically 
towards the door. 

Molly rushed away, whimpering that she 
could bear no more. 

The sight of the tal! figure stauding erect, 
crowned by its face of death, lighted by in 
ploring eyes, shook her weak brain, and 

‘attered all ber uew-found sense like 
chaff. 

To her excited mind it seemed pursuing 
her as she fed down the steep stairs and 
ran with a cry of terror to her father; and, 
crouching by his chair, sue awoke him by 
mumbling at his borny hands with Kisses. 

“Eh, eb?” said the old man, looking at 
her with a toothless simile, ‘What's up, 
Molly dear? How is granny?" 

“She's raniping maced,” returned Molly, 
holding on tothe rough hand with all her 
night; “and she Keepssaying there's sper- 
rets knocking at the door.” 

“Maybe there is, Molly; and they wants 
her,” said Jeremiah, with bleared eyes 
looking dimly into space, as though he saw 
there thedreadfal blank darkLess surround- 


| ing death, and would fain with his) poor vis- 





“T've heard iteonstant | 


| child?" cried the 


jon seize a clue of light. 

“Wants her?) repeated Molly, shivering. 
“And m they come tor her, do ‘ee think! 
Lavwok -look, fey ther! There's the lateh uiov- 
ing!’ And in an agony of fear Molly 
erouched tothe floor, hiding her face in her 
helpless tancs, 

The old man rose from his ehair trem 
Dlinwly, and, with his heart beating faster 
than it had ever beaten since the days when 
his limbs were stalwart and young and = his 
swifl feet took hit to his) love's side, tixed 
his feeble eyes upon the door and waited. 
The eandie Molly had left at the head of the 
stairs sent a ray down their steepness which 
struck direct upon the door, and inthe light 
of this ray he saw the latch imeove yently 
twice, and then fall with a soft sound. OA 
timid knock followed, and then silenee, 

Ignorance is full of terrors, 


Molly  sereamed, and old Jeremiah 


felt his Knees shake, as he calledoutquiver- | 


ingly 
“Who be vou? Who be there?” 
“Who should be there but my 
voice of Mrs, 


grand- 
Lanyon, 


ringing down the stairs with supernatural 


at this portent, and her arms sank down by | 


her side as she held herself shrinking outof 
Mrs. Lanyou's reach, 

"Tis the robins weeping,’ she 
an awed tone “that's «a sure 
death."’ 

Mr. Lanyon did not heed her. 

She bad sunk back upon her pillows) and 
Was repeating softly to herself 

“All the evening—all the evening 
tle voice at the door, ‘Let me in, 
letinein. DPindying of hunger and cold. 
Oh, granny, granny, vou sent me away to 
die!’ Lether in, Molly, let her in! She's 
counny—she's couming; she’s) Knocking at 
the door !' 

“Good lor!” 


said, in 
token of 


ia lit- 


exclaimed the shrinking 
Molly. “What mazed condudle hav’ee pot 
in your head now? Lie down-—do ‘ee lie 
down and pide quiet!’ 

But Mrs. Lanyou was in the throos of 
fever, and her large glassy eves had neo rest 
in thein. 

“Hark!” she said again, after pausing a 
moment in awful silence, with band Uprais- 


ed. “Death on the pale horse—that’s Seript- 
ur’. Death on the pale horse with sure 
foot following oehind — drawing nearer, 


nearer—he'll have her, Molly —he'll hold 
her at last!" 

“Hell have us all,’ said Moliv, growing 
oool frou: very terror. 

The old wotnan stared at ber 
shading eves. 

“Pee it, she said; “but it don’t eome 
out clear—not for words—though I see it 
plain!” 

“You don't see nothin’ but me,’’ said 
Molly sturdily; ‘so you may as well stop 
this roadling talk.’’ 

The hard-working = shrivelled 
dropped down from the wrinkled 
aud the full blaze of the fevered 
eyes fell on Molly's dull fat lace. 

“[ see more than you Molly. I see things 
1 can’t speak—things clear to the sight that 
words won't shape noways. Yet words are 
cruel—words are great. Itall grew froma 


with land 


hand 
brow, 


word. I] said “jo’ in my anger, and she 
went; and Prudence told me—" but 
here the waze of her eves fe I! a change 
caine over her thoughts. “And it was a tru 
word you spoke just now, Moliv. Death 
will have us all! In the old days—afoure iny 
trouble caine, I heerd a serinen; and th 


preacher said said Death was Love; and the 
rider of the pale borse was Love; 
follows—follows till his hand comes near 
enough to touch us—then wedie!”’ 

She broke off with a deep sigh, and her 
eyelids closed wearily. 


mother, | 


strength. “Pull the lateh harder, 
I've waited for thee a sore tite child! 

But Jeremiah in bis eaution bad bolted 
the door, and toe soll unseen hand outside 
tried it vainly again. 

Sull trembling, the old) inan drew near, 
andl tuidid the bolt with shaking fingers, 
then started back, as expecting to see a 
spirit. 

But, as the door slowly opened, there 
met hind a quiet, Sweet, pale face, and a little 
slight figure bathed in silvery moonlight, 
which made it seen: wan, and yet bright 
With some sad spiritual glory, 

“And it be Girace sure enough! eried the 
old man, lifting up his hands in astonish. 
ment. “Now where be ye come trom, my 
dear, and al! alone and whisht like this?” 

He used that old western word “whisht’’ 

soexNpressive of sadness—because some 
thing inthe girl’s aspect struck his mind 


| With agroping and din wonder. 


| sudden eager way. “I 





woman's | 


and he | 


She was so beautiful, and yet so changed; 
and the shadow of seme great pain fell on 
him from her eves, 

“T come from Cacrinorran,’’ she said, her 


clear sweet voice falling on the ear in 
strange Contrast with Jeretuial’s quaint 
Cornish accent. “Tam thankful Io oam in 


tinue.” 

“Be going up-stairs?" asked Molly, in a 
wouldm’t if 1 was 
you. ‘There's sperrets with ber, and she’s 
like a wild ‘nayerie of baists broke loose, 
She's most killed tne, she have. [ua black 


and blue trom head to fut. Tl swear 
the ms of her to-morrow if she bain't 
dead."’ 


“Hould thee tongue!’ said) Jeremiah. 
“Thee knows quite well, Molly, Uhoe's a 
fool, and thy aully way to live is to lide 
quiet, else thee lt get stoned wauin of these 
days by the boys.”’ 

The fear of this fate, which 80 often 
threatened poor Molly, struck her into si- 
lence. 

She subsided into her usual insignificance 
and sat down by the turftire, hugying her 
knees, and staring with contented vacancy 
up the wide black chituney. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
RACE stood by Mrs. Lanyeou's bedside 
dumb with wandering pain. 

Could this be ber yrandinother—this 
human wreck staring at her with piteous 
eyes, with colorless gray face, with out- 
stretched hands praying silently tor a little 
love, imploring mutely for pardon and com- 
passion f 


Girace took the gaunt hand and held it 
closely to her breast, then fell upon 
knees, and put her round young arim be 


neath the aged head, raised it, and kissed 
the clammy brow. 

Atthe touch of her fresh lips a faint 
flush tinged for an instant the dying wo- 
man’s face, and a few tears fell over her 
cheeks. 

“I have been very hard,’’she said very 
faintly. 











| 
‘a 





(irace ! | 








——— a 


“No, no, grandmother, you did not mean 


“Trae enough, child. I thought you 


ould come back.” 
ig a was silent. All the hardness of the 
past cruel years a rushing on ber meni- 
ory, stopping speech. 
vers be isved ou would come back ; 
and I didn’t think I should tniss you as—as 
I did. But you've cone back now. And 
you've brought the fiddle, haven’t you? 
T'll bear it now—I'll never say a word more 
against it, child—never, 1 promise you; 
though it puts the devilin ime, it does indeed 
beetuse itminds me of the time when 
Pirebe—- There, there—1 won't say it. 
You shall play the ould thing in peace, and 
sing tow, if you will. Yes, yes, you are 
cone back for good, and [ shall be took care 
of now, and get well and be up again soon. 
You've brought the fiddle, haven't you? 
I know you wouldn't come without it—not 
to stay —so, if it’s here, I shall feel sure like 

She stopped, her piteous eyes fixed on the 
girl's face, down which tears were strean- 
Itipe fast. : 

“You can feel sure, grannie, that 1 will 
not leave you.” 

A tight grasp of the hand was her only 
answer for amoment, and then, woe 
for breath and strength, Mrs. Lanyon said, 
I An eager Way — 

“And no baru has come through my 
shutting my own door on my own child's 
ehild. 


“No harm, grandmother,’’ returned 
poor Grace, with a faint blush rising on 
her cheek. ‘Be comforted; no harm has 


come of it. 

“My own flesh and blood,’’ continued the 
sich woman painfully, “and I turned her 
frou my hearth and home! All that nightI 
heard a babe'’s ery in iny ears—a little voice 
wailing to be let In again; but I wouldn’t 
listen. | waslike the deaf adder in Seriptur’ 
I've never been to chapel 
Phliebe forsook me. There's no use in turn- 
ing to Heaven now, but I'd listen if you'd 
sing a@hymin softly. Maybe a bitof comfort 
would come of it ta my poor soul.” 

Soltly, sweetly thee. # the night silence 
(irace’s Voice rose, scarcely breathed above 
atmurmur, and yet clear and lovely and 
full of music as a brook’s flow in adry land 
amid the rustle of fainting leaves, 

‘In Thee, O Lord, I trust; 
My hope isin Thy name; 
lu righteousness deliver me, 
Nor putmy soul to shame, 


(arace. 


“From beaven bow down Thine ear, 
My cause in merey plead; 

My Rock, my Fortress, my Defence, 
Vouchsate my soul to lead, 


‘Into Thy hands, O Lord, 
My spirit lL commend, 

Thou hast redeemed me! God of Truth, 
In death be Thou my friend,** 


The sweet voice dicd into silence; uot a 
breath disturbed the solemn stillness of the 
the time; and Mrs. Lanyon lay with closed 
eyes and lips, pale and tranquil, as though 
some soothing hand had tuuched her, and 
Stinogthed her trouble into rest. 








since | 





(iraduvally her breathing grew quieter, | 


and, though she opened her eyes once 
or twice a little wildly, yet, when they fell 
on Grace, they grew peaceful again, and at 
last she slept. 

lioiding her hand, Grace sat still and 
mute asa statue, ber veins so tull of lite’s 
youny pain, Ler heart so full of grief, that 
thought within her mind 
shape, but hurried through her spirit in con- 
fusion, like rolling clouds heaped darkly 
belore the tempest’s breath. 

Thus the night stole on towards day, while 
sun and stars, earth and planets, rolled on- 
wards silently in their eternal path, and one 
human soul wondered at grief and longed 
tor life and battle, while another, wonder- 
ing no more at Sin or sorrow,, gathered in 
sleepoa little strength to die. 

Hlow stuall the life of each, how slight the 
ditlergnee between them in the eyes of the 
elernal stars, who frou their awful stillness 
looked down on the fair rounded form 
and the d¢hruken wrinkled face, furrowed 
by those few swifl years that we poor 
Heetine shadows call old age! What a mock- 
ery Vice words seem in the face of the in- 
finite clernities that surround us and carry 
us ouwards in their mighty course we know 
not Winther! 

The night grew solemn with its shining 
Ullerances of eternal mysteries, naught 
breaking Its voiceless stillness save the 
Honotonous Inurmur of waves, tflinging soft 
Hiusicon the shore, . 

(irace listened to the rush of the sea as we 
listen toa voice we love; it filled her ear 
With its satisfving sound, and seemed to her 
a@imichty orcoestra accounpanying the sub- 
dued sou of Sorrow in her soul—a distant 
chorus, a volee of buany waters wailing forth 
the yrict she dared not utter, 

But the strain upon her mind was great, 
and at tines her eyes wandered trom the 





ows within its gloom which 
closer to the bed ; a robin, wttcace od by ngs 


‘ 'y 
sma)! light of alamp, pi iteehrilf 
ing’’in the eaves, and this litle 
was the sole sound that tu the 


ear. 

ae re pa yo the pale 
and the pitcons eyes that gased int here fe 
though Saving & mercy. % 

‘“Grannie, are you better for your ” 

Mrs. Lanyon ‘shook her. head, pa 
trembled visibly. : 

“There is no good cam come 
more, tear or sleeping ; all ie 

‘“Grannie, have you seen a d 
asked Grace, as her heart sank in 
fear. 

“Ah, yes, child! And there's plent 
doctor's trade [physic] on the windowann 
No, no,”’ she continued, as Grace started up 
to fetch the phial; “I’ll take no more of it. 
Come here, close by me. I've soinething 
tw say.”’ 

Grace caine, and, sitting on the bed close 
by the pillow, leaned her fresh young tage 
tenderly against the old woman's withered 
cheek. 

“I wanted to tell you,"’ said Mrs. Lanyon, 
with a catch in her voice asthough a dry 
sob had risen in her throat, “that ears ago, 
when—when Phoebe vexed ine, oa a 
wiil——"’ She stopped, all her face quiver. 
ing and a dark flush creeping very slowly 
over it. 

“Do not tell any more if it burts you,” 
said Grace soothingly. 

“I've got to tell it, though you'll hate me 
when I’ve done.” 

“No, n0; hate will never come between 
you and me,” said Grace, *‘for any sorrow, 
any mistake of the past.” 

Mrs. Lanyon beat her thin hands together 
for a moment passionately, and then went 
on in a hurried voice— 

“IT made a will giving all I had to a cousin 
of inine—Gregory Blake—that’s his namne— 
he lives forty miles from this—a hard greedy 
ian who loves inoney and saves it. 

“I liked himthen for that. Well, I made 
the lawyer write and tell him what I'd done 
and then he came to see me—”’ 

She stopped again grasping her d- 
chiid’s hand with agonizing force, and still 
looking into her face for pity. 

“And he said, ‘Are youin earnest, cous- 
in?’ ‘Earnest as death,’ I answered him, 
Then he said, ‘A’ will is nothing; folks 
sun Change their minds over their wills 
twenty times, 

“You'll change yours, cousin.’ 
er!’ T cried out. 

*“ «Phen if you'll never change your inind 
make things so as you can change it,’ he said 
to ine. 

“And he had a smooth tongue and knew 
how to keep alive the anger and the pain of 
my heart, so he had his will. 

‘The lawyer drew a deed giving hiin the 
land and all I had when I died, and I put 
my hand to it, and signed away my svul. 
There, there, I've nothing to give my 
child's child—nothing to save her from par- 
ish bread. 

“Tin dying in bitterness, 

“Heaven torgive ie! And there’s the 
secret of it all Grace. 

“I've hated you all along because I've 







‘No nev- 


| wronged you.” 


She covered her face with her hands, but 


| she did not weep, though a dry sob rose to 
| her lips. 


could take no, 





wainkled white face before her, to follow in | 


mental Vision her own path down the rocky 
Valley where that stranse voice had spoken 
fromthe very stones, and where Alan’s 
hand in guiding her had thrilled her heart 
With rapture that was half fear, half joy. 


All lis after-coldness, ail Lis silence could | 


Hot take away from her the memory of that 
Wartii rasp. 

fhe electric touch of love was in his hand 
and that could not forswear itself, though 
lips and eyes might deny it. 

But bisdead wife—who was she? How 
did she die? What did that dread voice 
inean by its hideous question ? 


She brought her thoughts back with a | 


start for her grandmother's eyes were open 

| and fixed on her strangely, but she did not 
| speak. 

There was an awtul stillness in the room; 

the large sinking muon threw solewn shad- 


| 


All her hardness was gone; sickness had 
softened away the roughness, the sharpness 
the biting edge of her cruelty and her an- 

er; in suffering she had learned to pity 
verself, and, through this, pity had stolen 
upon her for others. 

Being herself without youth without hope 
without strength, the poverty she had 
queathed to her grandchild seemed to her 
ghastly and terrible. 

She could not understand bow little Grace 
thought of it, she could not believe she felt 
no sentiment, she could only wonder why 
the girl's touch grew more tender, her eyes 
more pitiful, her voice more comforting. 

“Do not grieve, grannie. I stall earn 
much—much—oh, very much—fi.r more 
than you ean dream of! I aimglad you have 
notyiven me your land or your money.” 

These words seemed to Mrs. Lanyon only 
likethe babbling of a child. 

She looked at Grace with eyes full of pas 
sionate misery, hopeless remorse, quencb- 
less pain in their long gaze. 

+ aOney, money!’? she repeated to her- 
self. 

“I thought much of it once. 

“I had power to do right once. 

“I've lost it now. 

“And I've nothing to hold by—noth- 
ing! 

“See here !’’—and she stretched out her 
arin despairingly. 

“Nothing to cling to! 

iwAly 1 didn't think to be %0 weak 3 
this!’ 

Her outstretched arms fell down by her 
side, she turned her face to the wall, and 
lay silent so long that Grace trembled a0 
yearned again to hear her speak. 

“Grannie!’ she said, with soft eager 
ness, 

“I'm better, child. 

“I’ve been thinking it over. 

“You areascholar; get pen and paper 
quickly, and write dut that I give yeu all 
possess, and I make away—no, revoke”, 
that's the word the lawyer said—the dee 
that I gave Gregory Blake.”’ 

Grace shrank back from the clasp of 
eager hand. ; 

“I can’t do that, grannie—I can . 
deed. , - 

“It would be wrong and useless. 2 

“It would be right’ returned Mrs. Lao 
yon fiercely. apd 

“Go quick and write out the paper’, 
I'll sign it, and thew two down-stairs 
be witnesses, 


ber 


iL- 
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ul mind there must be always two folks 
to seat to things, like Moses says in 
jptur’.”” 

-_, grannie, I can't do what you 
wk 1s impossible—it would be wicked in 
me vo do it,” said Grace. 

«] could not take the one | gained like 
this, even if the words you ask ine to write 
gave ittome. But they would not, gran- 


= * the ‘law against it? ’’ asked Mrs. Lan- 

y oi (ee answered, ‘I am sure it 

™ wavbe because Mazed Molly isn’t fit to 
ut her cross to nothing. 

“But we can fetch another. 

“Inthe mouth of two witnesses shall 
things be established,’’’ concluded Mrs. 
Lanyon, with satisfaction. 

“Tt is not that, grannie. ; 

“Jt is that [must not, dare not, will not 
do such a thing inyself. 

“Your cousin must have what you have 
given bim.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Tried and True. 


BY W. H. Cc. 














NOTHER of the old friends gone,’ 
sighed Miss Inchbald, over the obitu- 
ary column of the morning paper. 

“I wonder how many of the le who 
flatter ine to-day would be true if I were to 
juse the wealth which came to me so unex- 
pectedly. 

“Well, Clark, what is it? ”’ 

“A lady, Miss Inchbald,’’ answered the 
grave butler, with just as a shadow of hesi- 
tation in giving the title. “Shall I show her 
in?”’ 

“You may as well tell him to, Miss 
Inchbald,’’ said aclear high-pitched voice, 
and a pair of audacious sparkling eyes peer- 
ed over the inan’s shoulder. 

“You don’t look so very terrible, and if 
this is the lion’s den, why commend we to 
the lion?” 

The cold surprisejon Miss Inchbald’s tace 
melted all at once in a winning smile, 

“My dear child,’’ she said, “I am sure 
that you are Gertrude Daimon.”’ 

“Gerty Dainon, if you please,’ said the 
girl, emphatically. 

“Do you know that you take half the 
wind out of iny sails by giving me sucha 
greet ng? 

“IT regard you a8 my natural enemy, and 
I’in not disposed to forgive grandfather Da- 
mon, dead and gone, for leaving his money 

to : stranger when he had such a decendant 
asi ain. 

“What do you suppose I am after any- 
way: 

Nad my Share of the gold and the pur- 

e 


“I've lived in Boheinia all my days, and 
now | want to try Uppertendom fora 
change. 

“All ask of you is a place in your 
house. 

“It's a modest enough demand consider- 
ing that you have cheated ine out of my 
rightful inheritanee.”’ 

“Certainly,’’ said Miss Inchbald, meeting 
her detiant look. 

“You shall share my home and my ad- 
pen Which,as you say, should be yours 

¥ right.” 

There seemed something suspicious to 
Gerty in this ready compliance. 

As the tine went on and she revelled in 

the delights of unlimited pin-money and 


jest or sneer more often than the beautiful 
example it really is, 

But Mary had promised, and as no other 
man ever touched the s in her heart sa- 
cred to the memory of her early lover, she 
had let her chances for honored and happy 
wifehood slip by without regret. 

Yet in the dusk of one summer evening 
she began to « uestion if she had not made a 
inistake. 

She telt old bey.nd her years, and the 
contrast of Gertv’s girlish boisterousness 
served toshow her how sedate she had 
grown. 

‘*Next will come crow’s-feet 
mente eet and grey 

“If Tom were to return now would he 
— such a difference between that Mary 
an tia 

“Miss Inchbald?”’ 
voice, 

A gentleman stood there with his hat in 
his hand, portly, tall, fiercely bearded, and 
decided|y strange. 

What can Ido for 


“That is iny name, 
you, sir?” 
“Very much, Mary,” with a smile cleav- 
ing the dark mass of hair as he held out his 
and. 


She felt a little stunned for a moment, 
but she put her own into it, saying siin- 


said a doubting 


y— 

“Tt is really, Mr. Elinore? I can scarcely 
bélieve it.” i 

“Are we not to mneet on the same footing 
where we parted?” reproacbfully. 

“It was Tom and Mary in those days.” 

“It shall be Tom and Mary still if you 
wish it,” smiling under his earnest 
eves. 

So the thread of the old relationship was 
taken up. 

They walked and talked until the dew 
fell and the moon rose,reminiscent snatches 
for the inost part, and some eoimparisons of 
the changes which time had made. 

“The hour-glass seems to have stood stil! 
for you, Mary.” 

“Take breakfast with 
you may see better. 
deceptive.” 

Was it really the searching, uncomproin- 
ising sunlight, or was it the contrast of that 
other figure in the charming scene, decked 
with grapes leaves, rosy, sparkling, pirouet- 
ting on tip-toe around the breakfast-room, 
yet never spilling so much asa ruby drop 
from the wine-glass which she held alott, 
and presented witha bow to Miss Inch- 
bald asshe sang that Bacchanalian chorus 
which is crusted with rhythinic sweetness— 
Tom Moore would have n delighted and 
hear her— 


me to-morrow and 
Moonshine is terribly 


**Fill the goblet fair, 
For every drop we sprinkle, 
O*er the brow of Care 
Smooths away a wrinkle,’’ 


He was seen and inade welcome the next 
moment, and Gerty gave him an auda- 
cious look as she bowed tw the presenta- 
tion. 

“IT was just pledging Miss Inchbald to 
the happy occasion,’’ said she. 
“With a sentiment eminently fitted for 
it,’ responded Mr. Elmore, with a inis- 
chievous glance at Mary. 

That first morning wasa t of many 
which followed it, during which Toi paid 
his untviling visits, while Miss Inchbald 
was a gracious hostess, and Gerty a merry 
chattering magpie, saying no very deep or 
wise things, but charining the visitor very 
much more than he was perhaps aware. 





Miss Inchbald was net blind, but for the 
time she only watched and waited. 

One night she caine unexpectedly down 
the staircase as the clocks were striking 





unrestrained luxuriance, she wondered 
still more. 

“I suppose you would expect me to do as 
uch for you ifthe case were reversed,” 
she said one day. 

“Are you afraid [']1 tind a codicil to the 
a and cut you out of the fortune after 
all?” 


“If you should, | would try to give it up 
cheertully.’’ 

“I don’t believe you would be sucha 
fool,”’ said Gerty, tersely. 

“You'd do as I should be teinpted to—put 
a‘dbrop of somethin’ quietin’ in my tay,’ 
and lay me to rest for ever.” ) 


They did not get along any too well to- 
gether. 


eleven to ineet Gerty flushed, guilty look- 
ing, bedraggled, who when questioned, 
flung out w passionate retort which told 
nothing and hurried on to her rooin. 

Mary in her trouble, for she had the 
girl’s welfare at heart—went out upon the 
verandah to question the great white stars | 
which spangled the heavens, and received 
her answer from an earthly source. 

There was an unmistakable odor of cigar- 
smoke mingling with the scent of roses 
frou the dewy walks. 

Next :morning Gerty was gone, and a slip 
ot paper fluttered from the pillow where 
her head should have lain. 

“Don't flatter yourself I bave gone for 
ever,”’ it read. 








Miss Inchbald began to experience the 
thrusts of envy and ingratitude, while | 
“erty was for ever searching beneath the | 
Surface forthe dark motive she fancied 
underlaid the other's generous conduct. 

She would have ridiculed the idea that 
her benefactress could sometiimes sigh af- 
terthe davsof her own poverty-stricken 
youth, yet there was a romance woven in 
With the haleyon time which had never 
quite left the warp of her after lite without 
Its golden gleams. 

Pi nore was a little enamelled ring on ber | 
nar bed which gold and costly gems had 
b oF replaced, and somewhere in the wide | 

“SY World Tom Elmore wus still strug- | 
gling for the place which ten years betore 

€ had gone forth to win. 

Phase Was ambitious and sanguine, too 
eon he ask Mary Inchbald to join her for- 
‘neni ith his for good or ill, too selfish to 
while on quite free to make another choice 
be re © Vows with which he bound hiin- 
, cre Vayue indeed. 


br can't afford to marry until I ai fairly 


© road to success, he had acknowledg 
er AnKiy,*‘and it wouldn’t be just to hain- 
as 774 With an engagement which I don’t 
© the way to fulfil. 
ee. But | can ask you without fear to wait 
‘¢, Mary ; I ain determined to win suc- | 


Ces in the end.” 


wie et it is this very waiting which wears | 
women’s hearts, which fades their fresh- | my surprise. 


“Til turn up like a bad penny, when you 
want to see me least. 

“The vagabond nature is strong in me 
just now, and I’m going back for a glimpse 
of my beloved Boheimnia. Take my advice, 
Miss Inchbald, and marry Mr. Elinore be- 
fore I return.” 

Tears stood in Miss Inchbald’s eyes. 

“The poor child! sie said. ‘The good | 
in her is struggling for the ascendancy after 
all.’’ 

‘Tom put in an appearance later, and gave 
alow whistle when he heard the news. 

“To tell the truth, Mary, I believe you 
are oetter without her than with her. I have 
a notion that she was conspiring against 
your peace.”’ 

” If she bad not learned to possess her soul 
in patience she would have certainly forced | 
an explanation then and there, but as it was 
she situply asked him abruptly— 

“To.n, would you have coine back to me 
as vou did, if I had not inherited this for- 
tune ?”’ 

“Two years 
proinptly “—T worked that 
axiter wyetting n 
could offer the heiress a little nore than the 
einpty title. You had never told me yet, 
Mary, at what time the old gentleman con- 
cluded to adopt you in the role ?’’ 

“Jt turned out that he had made his will 
shortly after I came here, very much to 
I aw giad it was not in the 





sooner.’ he responded, 
minuch lonyer 


. . t 
‘ 


feSSOTSniIp 8 Al 


ness, and makes their fuith the matter of a | last year or two of his life. He was quite in 


| Gerty?” said prett 
‘ 





NING POST. 


his dotage, poor old man, and fancied his 
best friends his worst enemies, and vice 
versa,”’ 

She spoke absently, occupied with her 
own thoughts which took shape in action as 
soon as he was gone. 

Neither of thein were to blaine; both 
meant to have acted honorably by ber, but 
it was plain that sne was the bar between 
them. 

Her mind was made up—she would go 
after Gerty, bring her back and give them to 
each other. 

But finding Gerty was not such an easy 
inatter. 

Miss Inchbald finally traced the Bohe- 
mian acquaintances, whom she had beard 
the girl mention, and found, as she had ex: 
pected, that Gerty was with them. 

But Gerty refused absolutely to see Miss 
Inehbald. 

‘Come to-morrow,’ was the utmost satis- 
faction the latter obtained, and on the mor- 
row @ note was given her. 

“You might as well have stayed at home 
and waited for me. I've gone there now— 

jossession is nine points of the law, you 

now—but you can come after if you like. 
Why didn't you marry Tom when you had 
the chance? Ten toone against your get- 
ting him now.”’ 

Back again,worn with anxiety and travel, 
and Miss Inchbald arrived when the mid- 
day sun brought out every dust stain and 
haggard line,a vivid contrast again to Gerty, 
lolling on the piazza in daintiest morning 
dress, and suailion her sweetest upon Mr, 
Ke linore. 

But as a mocking defiant change caine 


| over her which was not entirely lacking a 


shaine-faced tings. 

“IT may as well tell you first as last, Miss 
Inchbald, that Iam mistress here, not you 
any longer. I was too sharp to let you 
know that I caine here for no other purpose 
than to bunt for grandlather’s latest will—I 
know all about it, you see—and though you 
tried to put me off the track with your pre- 
tended generosity I saw through the blind. 
I haven't any object in playing the hypo- 
crite, so it you stay here at all it inust be as 
my paid companion. I've no notion of 
sharing iny honors with any one.”’ 

Miss Inchbald sank down speechless, 
stunned. 

Tom looked at the girl, with a muttered— 
“So that was it ?’’ but otherwise held his 
peace. 

Gerty went on recklessly— 

“Of course we're willingto believe that 

ou knew nothing of the will. My meee 
it at all inakes that supposable. Poor grand- 
father had to make it when he was among 
strangers, in fear of his life almost, and the 
lawyer who drew it up put me in the way 
of proving my rights.” 

So it had been, truly. 

For that will was the outcoine of one of 

rold Mr. Damon's pitiable lunacies dur- 
ng the last year of his life. 

{is weakness ot mind could have been 
easily proven, and the will broken, but it 
was the thing furthest from Miss Inchbald’s 
thoughts. 

She looked at Tom. 

“I fully intended to inake at least half of 
the property overto her. I only waited 
because I thought her bardly competent to 
have it in charge. Believe that much good 
of me. For the rest——”’ 

For the rest she found berself taken by 
storm, by a tlood of eloquent persuasion 
she was powerless to stein, and the question 
of her remaining a8 Miss};Dainon’s compan- 
jon was settled at once and for ever. 

‘Then you never turned away from me to 
Mary Inehbald. 

“Never. I admit that I put myself fairly 
to the test. Butin three days’ time I was 
satisfied that you, and you alone, could rule 
my heart. 

“And you won't regret the fortune?” 

“Not with my wealth here,”’ and Certy 
was left in undisturbed possession of the 
other wealth. 

- —_> - 

NAMES OF FLOWERS.—The peculiarities 
of tlowers in color, forin or sinell have 
given birth to poetical fancies about thei 
which are more remarkable tor monotony 
of invention than for beauty of feeling. As 
a general rule flowers spring from tears if 
thev are white, from blushes or froin blood 
itthey are red. Lilies of the valley are in 
France the Virgin’s tears; anemones in 
Bion's idy] are the tears of Venus for Adonis, 
and the Helenium, which according to Pliny, 
‘as Supposed to have sprung from the tears 
of Helen, was, probably, a white flower. If 
we may believe Catullus, the rose is red 
from blusaing for the wound it inflicted 
on the foot of Venus as she hastened 
to help Adonis. But, if Stephen Ifer- 
rick is right, who of all our old poets deals 
more fancifully with flowers ? oses Were 
originally white till, after being worsted in 
a dispute as to whether their whiteness ex- 
celled that of Sappho’s breast,they blushed, 
and “first came red.’’ This is very like 


| Ovid's account of the mulberry fruit having 


been originally white till it blushed forever 


| after witnessing the tragedy enacted be- 
| neath it of the sad suicide of Pyramus and 


Thisbe. ; ee 
The blueness of the vivlet is ig ee 
in a similar strain w the foregoing. In the 


| mark a kind ofr 


Bric-a- Brac. 


Tue GiopK.—Of the years since the crea 
| tion, 3,000 were devoted to ignorance and 
2,000 have been declared fabulous, 


THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON.—A puaint- 
ing lately uncovered at Pompeii seemed 
identical in subject with the Jedqmont of 
Solomon. In the centre is a bench with 
three jud ; kneeling at their feet in the 
attitude of prayer is a woman; further to- 
wards the foreground is a butcher's table, 
and upon it a naked babe, which a man is 

—— to kill with a large knife, while 
reside hitn standaa second woman with an 
indifferent air. Soldiers and people close 
the scene. 

THe INDIANS.—In the course of a lec- 
ture at New Haven the other evening, upon 
the customs and religion of his race, the 
Rev. Thomas 8. Dana, an educated Indian, 
made this singular statement :—‘‘rhe In- 
dians never cook anything in the house 
where they live. They cook outside, and 
they give asa reason that ifthey cook inside 
the m collects in their clothing and 
draws the lightning. Whether this is so 
or not I donot know, but I koow that an 
Indian wigwain fs never struck _ light- 
ning, and no Indian has been killed by 
lightning in 100 years.” 

Hot Iron.—The trial with hot iron, 
called judgment fire, was made in different 
ways. Sometimes one red-hot iron was 
taken hold of—or perhaps several in suc- 
cession—and was carried to a considerable 
distance. The iron was generally shaped 
like a plowshare and was, therefore, called 
Vomer. A second way was to walk upon 
red-hot jrons with the legs bare to the 
knee. Six, nine, or twelve irons were made 
ready for the trial, according to the mag- 
nitude of the imputed offense. In Den- 
-hot iron glove, reaching 
to the elbow, was used. 

UARANTINE.—Quarantine was invented 
in Venice in the year 1127, all merchants 
and others from the Levant or Eastern 
ports being obliged to remain in the house 
of St. Lazarus or Lazaretto forty days be- 
fore they were allowed to enter the city. 
Various Southern States occupied the ex- 
ample of Venice; the habit was soon spread 
into every European country, and was in- 
troduced’ by the Venetians Into Syria and 
Egypt. At Gaza or Beyrout the guardian 
whe formerly with a long pole, freely ex- 
ercised, kept one denizen of the Lazaretto 
fromm communication with another, was a 
Venetian, while the sick were attended 
by an idiot of a imedico hailing from 
some part of Italy, who looked at them 
from a safe distance through assafostida 
sinvke. 

A Curious INpustTRy.--One of the cu- 
rious industries of the country has its 
principal home at Newbern, N.C. This ts 
the inanufacture of wooden platters, plates 
and trays. The timber used for this pur- 
pose is supplied by the neighboring 
swainps. A huge log is rounded by a cir- 
cular plane and then put into a machine 
which, with greater accuracy and switt- 
ness, cuts off thin strips of the wood. 
When these strips have been cut in square 
pieces and thoroughly dried, they are 
made pliable by steam. In that condition 
they are moulded into the shapes desired. 
The factory is now inaking 100,000 plates a 
day, according ww a report, which is hard to 
believe. 

WHERE THE AvE 18 HonorED.—The 
ancient Egyptians did not represent the 
ape as a caricature of man, but idealized 
it and paid it religious honors, as they did 
to many other animals, A ps apes on + a 
was kept and worshipped in the temple of 
Herinopolis, while a cireopithecus was hon- 
ored at Thebes. Muininies of apes have 
been found in both of these cities. The 

od Anubis, who, at the judgment of the 
dead in Amenti (or the land of death), put 
the heart of the deceased in the balance ot 

ustice in order to report the result to 
Thoth, is figured with the head of a cyno- 
cephalus, or dog-faced baboon. Thoth hitn- 
self generally appears associated with the 
attribute of the cynocephalus, the emblein 
of the dog atar. 

Famous FRENCH Cities,—Caen is cele- 
brated in England for stone, and in France 
for a method of cooking tripe; Marseilles, 
associated with white waistcoats and a re- 
volutionary hyinn, is dear to Frenchinen 
as the abode of bouHla-baisse; Troyes is 
the source of the chitterlings so inuch more 
liked abroad than in England; Amiens 
has not only a cathedral ard « raiiway sta- 
tion, but admirable duck pies; Lyons is 
fainous for things fried or stewed with bits 
of parsley on them, and tor sausages; Bor- 











' 


deaux wine is only a little better known 
in Paris than crayfish cooked «la Borde- 
laise; Arles is renowned for Rouan re- 
inains, pretty girls, and those saucissons 
which are sid to be tnade, despite the pop- 


ular disbelief in those aniinals, of dead 
donkeys. 
CHINESE WappiInos.—Previous to the 


great day the bridegroom gets anew hat 
and takes a new naine, while the lady, 


_ whose hair has hitherto hung down to her 


“Hesperides,” violets are said w be girls | 


who, having defeated Venus in a dispute 
she had with Cupid as to whether she or 


thev excelled in sweetness, was beaten blue 
by the goddess in her wravh. 
aniillinianaiiacegiianaiaiees a 
‘Aun, dearest,”” sighed the young Inan, 
kneeling at the feet of his Ownest own, 


‘dost thou know what of all our outward 
things is nearest my heart?’ ‘Really, I 
can’t say,”’ she replied,**but if you haveany 
regard for your health in this changeable 
weather, 1 should think it was a spel 
shirt.” He broke the engagement. 


heels in a single heavy plait, at the saine 
time becomes initiated into the style of 
hairdressing prevalent ainong Chinese tnar- 
ried ladies, which consists in twisting the 
bair into the forin of an exagyerated tea 


pot, and supporting it in that shape with 
a narrow plate of gold or jade over the fure 
head, and a whole systein of bodk 

hind it On the wed.ling mort ur 


presents and congratulations are sent 

to the bridegroom, and among the rest a 

ir of geese; not sent, as we tnight iinag- 

ine, by soine wicked wag or irreclaimabie 

bachelor as a personal reflection on the in- 

| tellectual state of his friend, but as an em- 
; blem of domestic unity and affection. 
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MY HEART. 





BY J. B. PARDOE. 





Ob I give me bara my heart agaio— 
You cannes prize it now ; 

Yon’ ve took 'd inte a brighter eye, 
Aod on a fairer bro. 

If et! you loved, vow would not let 
Another's image retgo 

One instant in your apirit-depthe— 
Ob | give it back again. 


Ob ! give me back my heart agaia— 
If it has loved you well, 
Do it In eflence—'tis no tale 
For lips lite yours to tell 
I read it in the languid smile. 
Which strives to cheatin vain : 
The wandering glance -the alter'd tone— 
Ob | give it back again. 


Oh ! give me back my hear* again— 
You 4o not know ite pride ; 

It does not ask a single thought 
Another may divide. 

Fear not reproach—on bappier days 
Though it may dweil with pata, 

Believe me, it may never seek 
To beat with yours again | 


THE BROKEN RING. 


oF ** FROM GLOOM TO 
BUNLIONT,” “WEAKER THAN 
A WOMAN," ETC., ETC. 








CHAPTER XXIII. 


HE Duchess of Rosedene had decided to 
give a fancy-ball. 
*“Letine design a costume for you, 
Miss Hatton," said Sir Basil. “Lonce went 
to a fancy-ball at Naples, where each lady 
was dressed to represent a flower. It was 
the prettiest picture imaginable. Instead 
of Marie Stuarts, La Vallieres, Joans of Are, 
and Pompadours, we had aroom full of 
impersonations of beautiful flowers. I re- 
member the ‘Heart's-ease’—a tall girl, dark, 
pale, and handsome, dressed in velvet ot 
the color of a purple pansy, with heart's 
ease in her hair and all over her dress. 
The ‘White Lily’ was another great success, 
There wasa wendertul variety of roses, I 
wish you could have seen the Geranium’ — 
it was a inost charming costuine. Now I 
have two ideas for you, Miss Hatton—that 
you represent either the passion-flower or a 
primrose." 

“I will not represent the passion-flower,”’ 
she said. “Il was very fond of it—T am now 
—but it has strange inemories for me.” 

She could not forget that it was amid the 

ion-flower sprays that sho had first seen 
im. 

She would not wear them to dance fn. 

“Very well,” he said; “that issettled. 1 
must sketch a primrose costuine for you. 
Toat will suit fou best—the coloring 1s so 
delicate. You must havea pale primrose- 
colored silk that will fall in soft folds, with 
fine wel-like lace; you must have prim- 
roses in your hair and round your neck and 
arios, anda garland of the flowers round 
your waist; and the folds of silk and lace 
must be fastened with bunches of priimroses 
and green leaves.” 

Leah laughed lightly. 

She was delighted that he should take an 
interest in her dress, 

He sevined to watch her looks and listen 
to her words with keener interest. 

His manner was changed. 

“You speak with the 
Worth,’ she replied. 

“1 assure you that such a costume would 
be most picturesque,” he said. ‘Wear it to 
please ine" 


authority of a 


Over her face rushed a hot wave of color, | 
! life she could not have uttered a word; but 


' the lighton her taee was answer enough to 


She would do anything to pleare hiin. 

He must have read the thought inthe 
eyes that dropped betore his. 

“I will have the dress made just as you 
wish,’’ sac said quietly. 

“[ am sure you will be charmed with it,” 
he told her. ** Yours is Just the kind of col- 
oring that pale primrose will suit.” 

The shy bappy eyes looked into his, and 
Sir Basil knew that every word the General 
had said was true. 

The Dusuess was delighted with the 
young Ibaronet's ogeraee 

“*Whata pretty idea!” she said. “I am 
sure I shall like it much better than all 
those stif? costuises and imitations of queens 
and hervines, I have to thank you fora 
very pleasing inspiration, Sir Basil.” 

Everything conspired to inake the ball a 
success. 

The great heat had passed; the sea-breeze 
that cae through the woods was full of 
fragrance; the moon was bright; there 
were tlowers everywhere, and the trees 
were brilliantly illuminated with lamps. 

When the guests were tired with dancin 
or Wanted to seek the tresh air, they h 
but to cross the conservatory into the beau- 
tifully-illuwinated grounds, where tne 
latips, the sparkling fountains, the trees all 
silvered by the moonlight, and the pictur- 
esque groups of guesis made up a scene 
never Ww be forgotton. 

The Duchess was charined. 

Leah was the belle ; she had never looked 
80 beautiful. 


The paie lovely hue of the primrose 
suited her to perfecticn. 

There was about her this evening a cer- 
tain consciousness of her own beauty ; those 
who looked at her noticed her flush of de- 


light, the gleam in the dark eyes, the sinile 
on the perfect lips. 


The General had noted her with adiniring 


oot Sir Basil fone net od in love with 
to-n he neither sense nor 
” sig to himeselt. “What more 
pan 5 le deaise? Who is more worthy of 


ee tina sy ir carat tins 
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gant pose of the head, the grace of the up- 
the water flow?” 

ing at the fountain in the moonlight. 

its statuesque grace, its serene calin; but 
the girl, with her passionate living beauty, 
the ee fallingon her fair face and 
on the rich 

more beautiful still. 


ing hour carne over Sir Basil. 





faint odor of the flowers, the charins of the 
night-sky and the distant sea, the dark eyes 
that drooped beneath his gaze, the white 
| hands thattrembled in his, the face bent 
| over the dimpling water—all conspired to | 
shed a glamor over hiin. 


the Merchant of Venice," 
Just as perfect; one can think of nothing 


bending her face over the glistening marble. 


said, 
primrose can 
water. 
with 


ot love and 





| with her in that lovely spot, and yet noth- 
in 
i du 





| she 
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love than she?’ He feit happier presently, 
for he saw that Sir Basil was uwre attentive 
to her. 

The Baronet had begged her to give him 
the first waltz, and then he had asked for 
another. 

He was beginning to feel the intoxication 


_of being loved by a beautiful woinan. 


Ile saw the most eligible men in the room 
crowding round ber. 

He knew there was present who would 
give anything thev msensel for the 
siniles, the brightness she lavished upon 
him, and which were his without asking. 

It was something worth living for, au in- | 
toxication of vanity, a triuinph, te know 
that this superb woman loved bim; he bad 
but to speak, and her whole face chan 
for him. She loved him—he had said it— 
over and over again again to himself—this | 
woman whese siniles were so hard to win. | 

He watched her, he danced with ber, . 
falling every momeut more and inore under — 
the spell of her beanty and charins. 

“You ave tired,”’ be said, when the dance | 
ended and she leaned on his arm; ‘come 
out into the moonlight and rest." 

Ah, the beautiful world in which they 
went! There lay the broad expanse of sea 
in the far distance, the moon shining on it; | 
around thein were the brightly-illuiminated 
grounds. 

One of the principal fountains was a mar- 
ble Undine, an exquisitely-carved figure, 
whose hand, touching a marble basin, 
seetmned to scatter the rippling sprays of 
water. 

“This isiny favorite spot,’ said Leah. “I 
think this Undine is the fairest work of 
art in Dene. Have you noticed the ele- | 


raised hand, as though she were bidding 


They stood still fora few minutes, look- 


The inarble Undine was beautiful, with 
folds of pale primrose, was 
Slowly but surely the spell of that witch- 


The knowledge that Leah loved him, the 





“This reminds me of the lovers’ night in 
he said. “It is 


but flowers and love." 
“A happy night,"’ she returned gently, 


“How plainly Tecan see you there!" he 

looking ut the reflection. “Every 

be seen distinctly in the 
Now tell me, are vou not pleased | 

our costume ?”"’ 

“If you are,”’ she sighed. 

Her heart was beating fast with a passion 

vain. 

He could be so near her, he could stand 


brought his heart nearer to hers! She 
not know that at that woment he eared 
for her more than he had ever done; for 
Sir Basil, as be zazed at the face reflected in 
the water, had seen something there which 
had stirred his heart—a sad wistful look, 
not at all suited to the beautiful faeces and | 
he knew quite well what had called it 
there. 

It was love for hitnself. 

The next minute he had clasped her | 
hands in his, and, bending over her, whis- | 
pered to her the words that made tbe music 
of her lite. 

She inade no answer—to have saved ber | 


him. 


The happy eyes fell; the beautiful head, 


with its prisarose crown, rested on the edge 
' orthe marble basin. 


In her heart she was thanking Heaven 
for the blessing given to her. 

“Do vou love me, Leah?" he asked. 

Ah, Heaven, the love that shone in ber | 
eyes, that radiated from her tice! A voice 
of sweetest music whispered — 

“IT have loved you from the first moment 
1 saw your face. I pray Heaven that IT inay 
see it last in this world.” : 

The words fell softly as the sigh of asnin- . 
mer breeze; and when they ended Sir 
Basil kissed her, speechless with e:moti on. 

Three days af erwards Sir }bisil and Leah 
steod looking again at the marble Undine. 

The sparkling waters were rising now in 
the sunlight; and, astbey fell intothe great 
marble basin, they glistened like drops of 


“T shall always love this Undine,” said 
Leah, “The Duchess has prowuised to let 
me have it photographed, and I shall keen 
the little picture where I can always see it 
Undine’'s lover gave to her asoul ; you gave 
me——"’ 

“What?” he asked gently, seeing that 
vaused., 

«You have given me life,"’ she said. 

Thare was no tnisygiving in her mind, not 
the faintest doubt. 

She believed implicity that he loved her 
az she loved him. 

They were the two halves of one soul: 
now they were united and shared but one 
lile, one soul between then. 

Sure that he felt as she did, she 
secret of her love. 

She did not measure her words; she dis- 
closed ber whole heart to hiin. 

She puzzled bim greatly on one occasion. 

They had wandered through the woods 
down to the sea. | 

The tide was in; the sun shone on | 
the water until it looked like burnished | 


nade no 


retry ans Ae 


i dwell 


tnade it fairer. 


They sat under the shelter of the cliffs; | 
and Leah turned from the rippling waves , 


to 'ook at her lover's face. . 

* Basil,"’ sho said, “I have often wished 
to ask you—did you recognize me on the 
morning that you met me first?” 

“On the morning when you stood likea 
beautiful statue, draped in white and gold, 
ainongst the passion-flowers?” he said. 
“What @ picture you presented, Leah!" 

“Did you recognize me?” she repeated. 

“In What way, ny darling?” he assed. 

“AsIdid you. ITknuew in one moment 
that the lover for whom I had wai 
come at last. How strange that I alwa 
had that feeling! Sometimes, when the 
Duchess tal ked t» ine, and seemed angry be- 
cause I bad dismissed one whom she con- 
sidered an eligible suitor—sometimes my 
couragetailed ine. She thought my _ideas 
vain and sentimental. Yet, you see, I was 
right. Tell me, Basil, did you recognize 
me ? Did you say to vourself, ‘That is the 
girl who has been made for me, the one 
woman out of the whole wide world who is 
to be iny wife?’ Did you, Basil?" 

He was puzzled. 

If he said **No,’’ she would be yon Ad 
and he could not bear to cloud her beautiful 
face; yet he could not say ‘Yes,"’ without 
swerving from the truth. 

“Men have not those quick intuitions,”’ he 
said. “That which a woman knows, dis- 
cerns by instinct, is some time in piercing 
the denser brain and more stolid heart of a 
nan.” 

She looked a little disappomted. 

“When did you find it out then?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“Find what out, Leah ?”’ 

“Why, that you loved ine, Basi] ?"" 

In spite of himself a flush rose to his face, 
but she took that as a sign of loving eimo- 
tion. 

“Am I to tell you the exact hour and 
minute?” he said laughingly. 

“If you can,”’ she replied. 

“IT cannot, Leah. ‘1 suppose, as the nov- 
elists say, ‘it stole upon me unawares.’”’ 

‘*Basil,’’ she whispered, ‘‘do tell ine one 
thing. When you are away froin me, you 
know, I like to sit and think over every 
word that you have said to me, [ like to 

on all the pleasant and happy 
thoughts I have about you. Tel me, Basil, 
did you adinire ne when you first saw 
mine?” 

‘Indeed I did,"’ he replied heartily. “I 
thought you then, as I think you now, the 
fairest woman in the world.” 

“Did you? Lam so glad. Iam well con- 
tent that you should think me fair. I have 
never cared or thought about what people 
called my good looks; but now Iam glad, 
since they please you.”’ 

He was very near loving her, she was so 


| loving to hiin. 


Yet even on that morning, when she 
opened her mind to him asa Cowes opeus 
its petals to the sun, even then he did not 
eatch one spark of the divine fire that imen 
call love. 

The time came when she counted the 
happy days of her life, and this was one of 
the brightest. 

The news of their engagement had been 
made public at once. 

Sir Basil bad gone direct to the General 
and told him. 

They had not said much to each other, 
but the General was greatly comforted. 

He believed that Sir Basil bad grown to 
love his niece ; therefore all was well. 

The Duchess was not surprised; she had 
foreseen the result from the first, she said. 

She congratulated Sir Basil in such a 
fashion that he was prouder than ever of 
what he had won. ‘ 

“I shall always think of you," she said, 
‘as a most remarkable man. You have 
won for vourself what no other could win,” 

Later on she said to Leah, after kissing 


' her~ 


“[ am right well pleased, my dear. I 
“e, Lei, itis ‘this or none?’ ”’ 

“Ileave hs be m very good to me, and 
has given me my ueart’s desire,’’ replied 
the irl, as her eyes dlled with tears, 
— wus to be no hurry about the wed- 
ding. 

Glen must be altered and improved, must 
be decorated and refurnished. 

During the spring of the coming year a 
general election was expected, and Sir Basil 
would be busy trying to secure a seat in 
Parliament. 

Tt was agreed on all sides that the mar- 
riazé Should not take place just yet. 

Nor did Leah wislit to be otherwise. 

She was supremely happy; her life was 
crowned, her love was blessed. 

The General and his niece remained a few 
weeks longer at Dene Abbey, and then re- 
turned to Brentwood, : 

Leah took with her the photograph of the 


/ marble Undine, but no one save Sir Basil 


understood why she prized it. 

She was perfectly content; there was no 
cloud in her sky, she had no nisgiving, no 
fear. 

_ Just as the glowing sun absorbs all minor 
—s so her passionate love eclipsed all 
eise, 

She wished for nothing save that Hettie 
should know how happy she was. 

She would like to tell ber fair-haired 
beloved sister of this love which made her 
one of the happiest woinen in the wo-ld. 

The General and Leah went back to 


Brentwood, Sir Basil returned to Glen, and 
the months that followed were full of quiet 
55 ge 
‘Every day brought the maste 
over to Brentwood. . 
As the whole mansion was in the hands 
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‘onld: afar off gleamed the white sails of of workmen, he often remained at 

- ao a graceful yacht. eral’s for long days & : the Gea. 
Beautiful as was this fair world, love The more Sir Arthur saw of him 


he liked him; he never wearied » the mory 
ing bis ep a & his niece—he loved bee” 
be would have loved a son ef his own, 

Those happy weeks bound the bear, 
Leah 80 completely to her lover, made of 
life so entirely cne with his, that her 
but death conld bave taken her pa 

When Cbhristinas caine, the onow wane 
ing os the ground. y- 

8 Leah was one day watching the whirl 
of the soft snow-flakes, her mind went back 
to the litle bouse in Manchester, where she 
and Hettie had been so long her, 

Suddenly she went in search of her unele, 
who she found in the library. 

He wondered at the emotion in her 
PI she — “give ine permission 

8 to you. would not 
that Tam i with ."” —< Se 

“Say what you will, ny dear,” responded 
Sir Arthur, drawing the. beautiful face t 
him and kissing it. 

“You have forbidden me to s on the 
subject,” she said. “I hardly like to pre. 
suine upon the permission you now 
mine, but I had a terrible dream last p 
— _ trou ~— me se 

“Surely you do not believe in dreams 
Leah ?"’ loughed the General. 

“I do not,” she replied; “but this has 
haunted tne all day. I dreamed that, al. 
though I was anon ew marry Basil, some 
thing always pa us; that 1 could never 
see hiin, though I could hear bis voice; and 
then, when | fwllowed it, I could not fied 
him. If I was in his presence, there was 
always a thick veil of crape between u 
which I could not tear away. I cannot tel] 
you how nervous ithas madeime. Itseems 
like a foreboding that we are to ~s 

‘Nonsense, Leah !’’ laughed the General, 
“There must be many partings in this 
world, but rest assured that while you both 
live there will never be one between Sir 
Basil and you.”’ 

She looked a little relieved, but the cloud 
still rested on the tair face. 

“TIT thought you would perhaps 
uncle, but you must listen to sor 
e'se tuat I have to say. I have been trying 
to think if there isanything on earth which 
could pirt us, and I have come to the on- 
clusion that the only thing I have to fear is 
the announcement that I am Martin Ray's 
daughter. He must know that."’ 

“Certainly. I shall tell him myself,” 
said the General. “I have always intended 
to do so, but not _—— yet, Leah. Be 
lieve ine that it will make no diflerence. I 
have talked a great deal with biim on politi- 
cal matters, and his opinions are not one 
half so strong as mine are. You need not 
have any fear on that score, Leuh, I 
sure you. I shail tell him of your par 
entage, and he will be surprised ; but you 
are the child of my sister as well as of Martin 
Ray. Do not forget that. There has been 
n» deceit. The simple fact is in adopting you 
I have given you iny name, because I did 
not care to have your prospects in life 
spoiled by associating yours with Martin 

y. Anyone went understand that. | 
know Sir Basil thoroughly. He will not 
mind. There are some men who might 
object, but he is not one of them.” 

“IT shall be glad when you have told 
him,” she said quietly. ‘I donot like even 
the shadow ot asecret between us. But you 
have taken all fear from me. I never re 
member to have been nervous betore. | 
wonder of what it is a sign ?”’ ; 

Sir Arthur smiled as he raised the beaut! 
ful face and kissed it. 

“I can tell you, Leah,” he replied. “It 
isa sign that you love Sir Basil with all 
— heart, and that the faintest fear of ever 

ing parted from hii is to you like thé 
overshadowing of a great calamity.” 

“Yeus,’’ sho assented, with a happy ainile. 
“But is it not better to love too much than 
not to love at all?” wal 

“I cannot say,” replied the General ; = 
the love you speak about, that fills you 
heart, I know nothing.” ! ; 

“Perhaps you would be quite 4 differen 
nan, uncle, if such were not the case,” SU¢ 
said, laughing in ber charming fashion. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


j f 
HRISTMAS passed by; the reign ° 
King Winter was ended. Spring = 
coine; the odor of violets filled Stes 
the birds began to build, and the beds 
clothed themselves with green. an 
After sundry flying visits to the met rt 
lis, Sir Artnur decided to take up his 
dence in London at the end of April. oo be 
“You will not miud that, Leab 
weno; though, if 
“No; though, if it were 
rather stay here at Brentwood 
London at all.”’ 
“It would cause a revol 
Arthur. “I dare not think of suc Leah- 
“One thing is certain,” remarked ‘neat 
“every one will know of my engsse'” 
and I'shall have tore time to myse™ 
wonder when Basil will go?’ safe 
“I think he spoke of going next wee™’ 
will not remain at mec Pieasiwer 
He will be compelled howeve ow 
town every now ied then, and spend» oo 
hours at Glen, to see how the wor 
resses.’’ ‘ 
“I shall be glad when the seas said Leab- 


, here in wace again,’ ; ties 
and we are bere In } tire of gaieties 


possible, I woold 
than go” 


ution,” said < 
‘aa thins: 


“Are you beginning & 
Leah ?”’ asked Sir Arthur. » ghe said 
“I thing it is not that, same. st rest 
gently 5 “it is that my heart is & r 
ere.’’ +s 
Sir Basil was spending ® tow oeree? 
Brent wood petes the Gene < 
started tor London. wbes 
He asked Leah one mora it abe 
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ld spore liu tive minutes; he bad some- 
vos very particular te say to her. 
aged smiled to beursell at the request, 
How cheerfully and gladly sbe would 
hive given him v7 i moiment of her time, 
» nad wanted it 3 
" eas look very serious, Basil,"’ she said. 
o[ want te speak to you On @ grave su b- 
2” replied. 
gS standing in the deep recess of 
a nee bay-winduw; the oder of violets 


» oom, 
—* anil tool trom bis pocket a small 


‘ inp-Case. 

“a pose Know,” he said, “whether our 
fanily custom -will please you, Leah. I 
bave heard that #ine of the ies Carlton 
did not like the tasnion ; and, if it does not 
find favor in your eyes, 1 will lay tne old 
estan aside.”’ 

em Anvthing will please me,” she told him, 
“that pleases you. . 

“Every fainily has, I asenne, its own tra- 
ditions and custoins,’’ said Sir Basil, “1 
can tell you the origin of this custom, One 
of our ancestors saved his sovereign’s life. 
He was out bunting with his royal imuaster, 
who was wont to brag of his prowess, yet 
wis at heart a coward. The details would 
not interest you, but our ancestor covered 
an act of arrant covardice of the king’s, and 
at the saine time saved his life. The inci- 
deut happened a few duys before the wed- 
ding-day of Hugh Cariton, and the king in- 
sisted upon presenting the pe yen ap ng. 
It was a mayniticent circlet of thie e 

old, with the royal arms engraved within. 
Roun the Lady Carlton wore it with vast 
satixiactivn, and was proud of it. Whenshe 
jay dead in her coffin, it wastaken froin her 
hand. Hugh Carlton did not care to bury 
the gilt of a King; he took the ring froin ber 
finger and kept 1 by him. In the course of 
a jew years he married again, and he used 
the same wedding-ring. During all the 
succveding generations the same thing 


has been done; all the heads of the 
Huse of Carlton have married their 
wives with this ring. Two hundred 


yuirs since it was a thick gold cirolet 
with superb diainonds; now the diamonds 
are all gone, and the ring has grown thin by 
constant wear. I am not quite sure; 
but I think it was melted down onoe 
and more gold added to it and then 
re-inade. My grandmother Lady Dor- 
othea Carlton wore it; my dear mother 
wore it; and now I offer it to you, my love. 
It shall be just as you like, Leah; if you 
would prefer a new one, I will wet one—if 
you would like to wear the saine that so 
many Ladies Carlton have worn, then keep 
it." 

“What would you like ime to do?” she 
asked. ‘The tradition is of your house, not 
minv. Is there any legend about the wed- 
ding-ring ?”’ 

Ton this--that whoever wears it lives 
long and happily. If you ask me what I 
suould like you best to do, I say most cer- 
tunly let it be your wedding-ring. Let ine 
sed, Leah, if it will fit you.’ 

He took it frous the little case, and she 
looked at it with some reverence. So this 
wis the kiny’s gift, and this was the famous 
Cariton wedding-ring ! On how many sien- 
der yiriisa hands had it been placed? From 
how immaouy dead white fingers had it been 
lacen? There was something almost weird 
and uncanny about it. 

“My mother had «a beautiful little hand,” 
he sand; “but the legend dia net hold good 
in her case; her life was not along or a 
liippy one, My father died when she was 
quite young, and the terrible tragedy ot ny 
sister's death came soon after. She had a 
troubled lite.” 

tle took ber hand, and placed the ring 
Upon her tinger. 

It titted her exactly, as though it had been 
nade tor her, 

“tlave those who wore this ring been 
hippy wives, do you think, Basil?’ she 
asked treimblingly, looking at ber lover. 

‘I hope that ail wives are happy. Why 
should they not be?” He was thinking of 
sinething else, aud hurdly knew what he 
Was saving. 

“[ have seen many wives who were uot 
happy. What wite could be happy if her 
husband did not love her?” 

‘But, iny dearest Leah, we must presume 
that every husband does love bis wise.” 

“Yes, at first,” she said slowly. “No 
honorable man would ask & woinan to 
Hhirry bin unless he loved her.” 

She spoke very earnestly, her face slightly 
flushed, holding the old-fashioned wed- 
ding-ring in her bund. 

Something in her words struck hiin with 
Pain; yet she did not doubt bi. 

He thanked Heaven at that moment that 
she would never know how her uucle’s al- 
fection tor har had caused him to interfere 
in her behalf, 

“Ii tuis ring could speak,” she said, “if it 
Cu-d teli the history of all the wives wio 
Ve Wor, it—the happy and the unhappy, 
the loved aad the unloved—it would 
Voiliius, Basil. 
Bu, OF LUAny years may pass tirst—when I 
lie del, it wil be drawn from my finger. 
Ii you, Bast, should be the one w remove 
ty You wiil think of the bour when you 
first save it to me.” 

Slie 
aut ue kissed the beautiful lips. 
her t» his treast and suid— 

“My darling, I hope it will be many 


He drew 


years YGlore that thine, and I hope I shail 
le Urst.’’ 
H ; 
‘te Knew how inch she loved hiu then, 
7 40g lo hiin with Passionate words 
=< r tears, 
‘4, bo!" she cried. “Ifever you offer 
Uda A 
: 


prayer for ule, fusil, ict it De that; 
Hen Heaven calis you, | uy go with you, 
—ah, le, you Khuw, Basil, | could uot live 
Without you! I could not even try.’ 

AuUse You love ime av, uy Leah?’ he 


w 


lla, 
And some day—it may be | 


raised her face for him to caress her, | 


asked tenderly. 
| , “Yes, because I love you so. Do you nut 
| feel so as #inyself? If I died, could 

you live? Would not the world become a 
| dreary blank to yas Ah, Basil, I aim sure 
that if you died I should ‘never eat, never 
sleep, never simile again !" 

He was greatly touched by her words. 

“You love ine s» much?’” he said again. 

“Yes, I love you so dearly,"’ she replied 
—‘‘you will never kuow how dearly. 
There are times when I thin that meu 
never appreciate or never understand the 
great love of women.” 

“I willtry to understand yours, Leah,”’ 
he said gently. “I hope,” he added, with 

enuine earnestness, “I shall make you 
Map ye Leah.’ 

“iiappy,"” she repeated, as though the 
world surprised her—“happy ! You love 
ine, Basil, do you not ?”’ 

*Yes,’’ he replied. 

“Then bow can I help bein happy? I 
gould not be anything else. Many people 
live with divided loves; they share their af- 
fections; they have mothers, brothers. I 
have only you. I imean that all my love is 
concentrated on you. The other lesser loves 
are absorbed by it us the river absorbs the 
Waters of its tributary brooklets. Ah, 
Basil, I shall aivern be so pleased that you 
brought this wedding-ring to me! It seems 
to have made it easier fur me to talk to yoa 
about my love.” 

“Has it not always been so, Leah?” he 
askei. 

She had half hidden her tace aguinst jis 
breast. 

She raised it now, hright with unuttera- 
ble tenderness. 

“No, not always,” she replied. “Soine- 
times iny heart is quite full, and I try to 
tell you, but I cannot. Sometimes when 
you are away from me, I think of all that 

shall sav when I see you next; a thou- 
Sand thoughts come to me, a thousand 
words that I long to speak. And then, 
when you come, uin mute; my fancies 
leave ine in the sweet reality of your pres- 
ee You know what Shakespere says, 


** ‘Oh, sweet love, I nage 4 write to you, 
Aud yee and love are still my argument! 
So.all iny best is dressing vid words new 
Spending agaln what ts already speut; 

For, as the sun is new and old, 
Se is my love still telling what is told! 
Are they not noble lines, Basil ?” 

“Yes, very. How well you understand 
all this wonderful science of !ove, Leah!" 

“And you?” she said, looking up at hin. 
¥Do you not understand it too?” 

“I have had the sweetest teacher the 
world ever saw!" cried Sir Basil. “I can 
understand men losing the whole world 
fer the love of one woman." 

“Would you lose it, dear, for me?" she 
asked, putting her arins around his neck. 

“Yes,’’ he answered unthinkingly. 

“IT shall feel doubly married when I wear 
this,”’ she said, still keeping the little ring 
in her hand. “it will not only bind me to 
you, but tw all the raceof Curltons. Let ine 

eep it, Basil, until our wedding-day.”’ 

“Certainly,” he said. “I am glad it is in 
such safe, sweet keeping, Leal. It you 
like, it can be made to luok just like a new 
ring.’’ 

" she replied, wwueching it with her 


it. All the new wedding-rings in the world 
would be nothing by the side of this,” 

“You must notswear it till we are mar- 
ried,’’ he said; “that would be unlucky.” 

He watched her as, with a bappy smile, 
she placed the ring in its case and then 
closed it. 

A few days after they were in London; 
and Leah's heart beat more quickly and 
lightly when she thought of the treasure 
hidden in her jewel-case. 

(1UO BL CONTINUED. } 
© ee 

PEARL OysTER.—Soime curious infornia- 
tion is furnished in the ooluinus of All The 
Yeur Round, respecting the 
We read that **pearl begins to be formed by 
a substance at first somewhat like the plant 
called anjedana; being in size the same, 
in color and figure pretty much alike— 
sinall, thin and tender, just like the leaves 
of this plant. At first it swims leebly on 


under water, where in time it hardens, 
grows and gets covered with usheil. 
these oysters become heavy they fail down 


aiter a inmainer Ww us unknown. They ap 
pear no other than u picce of red flesh, like 
the tongue towards the root, without bones, 
sinews or veins.’’ Some observers main- 
tain that when it rains oysters are tond of 
rising to the surtuce and opening their 
mouths. If a drop of water falls into the 





| cause pearls are fixed to one place. 


—— —>>—__. —  - 

| JAPANESE CHILDREN.—One curious 
cuswin in vogue in Japan isthe exhibi- 
| tion of fish in every house where a boy has 
| been born to the iamily during the year. 

Tuis showing is uiade during the month of 
May, and ou tie oth of that inonth there isa 
high festival held; the relativesand friends 
| Of the family imaking it the occasion of pre- 
| senting yifis and toys suitable for boys, as 
| 


well as giving clothing titting for the little — 


chap. <All surts of child's gear is to be seen 
| on exhibition at this time, aud no boy is 


neglected. The hoy is the pride of the ‘ 
household, the parents testiiying their joy 
I) feasiing ali Coruwers Who honor thems by 
their rein Tu “s Bhies yeiri Dabies are 
mt forg uit ya ia led another 
uay and “a se pirate festival time, this be ing 
the third day of the third month—the third 
of Mure. Then, Instead Of the fish fi walilig 


ag asyusbol, the duil is to be seen in abun- 
dance, uid all the toys known to the girl 
world are lavishly displayed, 


“No 
lips, “T like it better as your mother wore ! 


wurl oyster. | 


the surface and sticks to the sides of ships | 
When | 


to the bottuin of the sea, Where they subsist | 


shell it straightway turus to a pearl; but | 
this theory is declared to be untenable, be- 


Marie’s Debut. 


BY LOLA GAEBSISON. 








pair. 

Mrs. Wilaon Toinkins bad issued 
cards for a morning concert—a “matinee 
musicale,’’ as she called it on the Iinvita- 


\ WILSON TOMKINS was in des- 


tions, the first she had ever given since she | 


moved to the big house on Madison Avenue, 
and she particular! y desired that it should 
be @ success—anid now Signora Giulia Ges- 
ter had fallen sick at the eleventh hour,and 
the programine would be too short, unless 
sone one svuld be found to sing the cava- 
tina from **Fausi,”’ 

“Put in a comic song instead,” suggestet 
Mr. Wilson Tomkins, whose taste was not 
educated “4 to concert pitch. 

“A comic song, indeed!’ echoed Mrs. 
Wilson Tomkins; 
fool!" 

But as Mr. Wilson Tomkins had heard 
this blunt statement a inany tlines 
erie he was not at all discomposed by 
t. 

“Do as you please then, my dear,” said 
he, with a svrug of the shoulders. 

“You're in cha 
the business,and [’in doing the commissary 
departinent. 

“All that I know is that the wines and so 
on will be all right.” 

‘It's too bad,” sighed the lady, looking 
scornfully after the plump retreating forin 
of her husband. 


“Wilson, you are a 


“And T had so set iny hearton the thing's | 


sing a success, 

“I declare I could shake that hateful Ges- 
ter creature. 

“There's one comfort, sbe'll imiss my 
chegue. 

“And she declares, with that set stolid 


fuce of hers, that she don’t know a soul to | 


fillthe void. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! life is a dreadful 
failure after all.” 

And Mrs. Wilson Tomkins,in a pale plok 
foulard morning dress, with pink ribbons 
in her fluffy heows hair, and jewellod 
hands clas hopelessly together, was a 
tableau of despair, 


As that inorning the door opened Mrs. | 


Tuinkings started up. 
“John, she oried to 
hot at home, 
“Didn't Ttell you T 
this “norning ? ” 
“Yes, inadaim,’’ the footinan answercd, 
coughing resvectfully behind his hand ; 

‘but it isn't company, madam, it's the vis- 

iting governess.’ 

“Oh!” 

Mrs. Tomkins was visibly relieved. 

“Come in, Miss Stevens. 

“John, call Miss Elsie at once to 
gons.”’ 

} Marie Stevens came quietly in, a little, 
grey-dressed creature, like 
soft hazel eves, w complexion as pai as 

) iyory, and :nended gloves upon her siall 
hands. 

» “You are not well, Mrs. Toinkins? shoe 
said gently ° 


the footinan, “I'im 


“Tin well enougi,”” said Mrs. Toukins, | 


“only IT aia iu despair." 

And she related ber troubles to 
Stevens, 

} She would have told them to the yasmin 
or the cleaning woinan, if no one else liad 
been thereto listen. 

, «You dont know any one why could sing 

that cavatina for ine, do you?” she said, in 

conclusion. 

“Perhaps T could,” said Marie Stevous. 

“You?” 

Mrs. Tomkins stared as if the visiting 
governess hud stated that she could con- 
struct a sentence ip Sanserit. 

“L could sing a Jitthe onee,”’ 
Stevens; “and thateavatina was one of my 
luver te 


Miss 


rleces,”? 


, and caugit both the shabby-gloved little 
| hands in hers, 
j “You darling,” erled she. 
“If you once can help ine out of this 

( dilemma, I°}l be grateful to you all my life 

long.”’ 
| Little Elsie lost 
morning. 

F.very hour was taken up in 
' the sir from *}aust.”’ 
Maurie Stevens went back tothe humble 
‘@ottage where she supported « fretful 

mother and wv pretty widowed sister, whose 
(life had been a failure all the way 
, through. 
} su ie,’ she said to the latter, “I'm go- 
ing to sing at a parlor concert next Wed- 
| nesday.’’ 

“You?” echoed the widow, 
for # certuinty.”’ 

“f oan but try,’ said Marie,with a flutter- 
' ing sigh. 
“Your voice is well 


her music lessons that 


practicing 


“You'll fail 


enough,” said the 


lume. 


ae 


to sing before an audience, 


sai 


--—- 


ing. 
‘We are in debt everywhere. ; 


**And since the doctor has prescribed Ma- | 
known | #priunyg has been remodeled. 


deira wine tor mamta, 1 haven't 


eofthe musical part of 


could swe nobody } 


her les- 


nun, with | 


sald Miss | 


Mrs. Wilsou Tomkins started to her feet, | 


sister disparagingly; ‘but it hus no vo- 

“And you never will have the contidence | 
“T inust do something, Julia,’ Marie 
d 


“Wecan't live on as weure now liv- 





“If Marie had been like any one else 
she would have madea brilliant mateh long 


» did not remind her wether how 
she had discarded Frank Vane loug ago be- 
| cause he was net sulficientiy aristocratic 
| and wealthy to suit Mrs. Stevens’ iofty 
ideas, and how Mr. Vane had since become 
aSrich man and a man of mark, 
' “You haven't anyjmore vuice than a spar- 
row,” suid Mrs. Stevens. 
“You have never cultivated what little 
you have,”’ suid Julia; “and the idea of 
| your standing up to sing among these pro- 
fessional vocalists is siniply preposterous.” 
' But Marie stood valiantly w her cvlors, 
, and when the eventiul rlght arrived, she 
stood there on the velvet-covered platiorin 
in her well-worn black silk, suitened by 
bunches of pale pink rose-buds, and « dra 
| ory of inisty black lace, a spray of rosebuds 
| in her hair, and an inteat look in ber soft 
brown eyes, 

“Now don't fail,” Mra. Tomkins bad 
whispered, as the curtains of crimson vel- 
vet were lifted for her to pass out on the 

e, 

“No,” she auswered, quietly; “I shall 
not fail.” : 
| But, for an instant, as she faced the bril- 
liant audience, the flutter of fans, the Hash 
| of diamonds, the glitter of the footlights 
| seemed to blind and dazzle her; a suflucat- 
| ing sensation arose inte ber throat. 
| Tam suing to fail," she thought,and the 
| recollections of Julia's disial prophesies 
| owourred to ber—her mother's prognos- 
| Ueations of evil, her own tormenting 
doubts, 

She clasped the roll of music tighter in 
her hands, and set her sinall white teeth to- 
ether. 

“T will not fail! ’’ she said to herself, and 
advancing boldly into the little arena, she 
fueed the circle of intent eyes and beyan to 
sing. 

Sweet and clear, like the liquid notes of a 
lark, her voice soared up, until, for otting 
her own identity in that of Marguerite, she 
| became alinost Inspired ; and at the close, a 

perfect shower of bouquets rained down 

Upon the stage at her fteet—an ovation of 

Voices ran up again and again in deafening 
| applause, ; 
suc Maurie was Conscious only of one 
| thing —she had not failed. 


Mrs. Wilson Touikins welcomed her 
/Fapturously tu the pretty little “green- 
room,” 


“My dear Miss Stevens," she cried, “you 
ure au yenius—a seoond Jenny Lind! 
“Who was to suppose that you had such 
“a divine voice? 
“You are the star of my concert—the 
| pritna donna of the evening | 
' “No, don't take your bonnet,” as Marie 
inechanically stretched out ber hand for 
j it. 


“You into the 
rooin. 

“They are all wild to know you.” 

“But I cannot,” pleaded poor Marie, with 
a downe it glance at her dress. “I am not 
prepared.” 

“You are perfect,’’ said 
Tounkins. 

“Besides, one of miy guests says you are 
,an old acquaintance of his—Mr.” Frank 
| Vane, who has just returned trom Pales 

tine, and the oly Land.’ 

So dlurie was led into the midst of the 
) glittering throng, and introduced here and 
_ there until, like one moving in « dream,she 
} found herself in a scented conservatory, 

jeaning on Frank Vane's aro, 

Hie was but little changed, alter all. 

_ There was the same brusque manner 
half jest, half earnest, that she remembered 

iso well, 

) “So you are ayreat singer,’’ said he. 

“T never sang before in public in all 
life,’’ sald she, hulf diapuesd to sinile. 

“You will be prouder and haughtier than 
' ever.” 

“Lnever was hursbler in 
She retorted, 

) “Marie,” he uttered softly. 

“Well, Mr. Vane?” 

“Mr. Vane! That sounds cold. 

“Suppose you say, as you used to say 
| Frank. 

{| “Dat things are notas they used to be,’ 

, Mal poor Maris, her heart beginning to 
utter uuevenly in her breast. 

| “Cun they ot be so again ? 

} *Deur little Muarie,”’ be w bispered, bend- 

| ing lis tall bead to the level of the cluster 

ot rosebuads in hee bair,“ean we not yo back 

| the beyinning of our lives, and begin it 

j all over again ? 

“Tama rich man now, but all ny money 
| Cannot buy any treasure half so sweet aud 
| priceless as your love. ~Dear Marie, tell mie 
| that you tow have not entirely forgotten the 
| past.’ 
|; And Miss Stevens went home froin Mra. 
| Wilson Tosuukin'’s matinee musicale an en- 


Inust Come drawing- 


Mrs. Wilson 


my 


all my life,” 


gaged youn lady. 

“Eo didu't fait after all,’ she said ra- 
diantly. 

“And Lo have had halfea-dozen applica- 
lions to mny again at povate concerts—and 
Mrs. Poouskin'’s inoney will just buy my 
wedding dress." 

So the current of true love was running 


, smoothly, for once. 

eS ee 

A WESTERN paper says: Our patent bed- 
The one tor 


where to look tor the inoney tw buy it ‘ two ina bed is so arranged that the part the 
with.” Wile lies or imbe set by the busband un- 
“Perhaps I shall get a place in a store known to the former, and it sprin cs her 
said Julie. f 1 stands | up ol at 
‘But e* said Mar 3 
with a sorrowtlu iplifting of i Stu if Line id 
DrOowa, yet Dack aguin, atleuat on lv 
“It’s very hard on ine,’’ said Mrs. Stevens | bed; and she won't come back ou iis s* le, 
who sat with a devotional book in her lap } for she's too alfired wad te couie near hin. 
and a bunch of grapes on » china plate be { So the result is she is courpelled to drese 


side her, 


| and yo down Stairs and we lo breakfast, 
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TWO VOICES. stance, informed te that there was a grand articulate attein at | ma tony whe _~< i me, tae, might be somewhat vad 
funeral at the count’s country seat, where perate effort to kee bh saneaie of the pro | po oletuiemme seer Nes when tha 
the body was brought in state, and that the ply to the encouraging ap nal must then have > the 
Pe ~~ > on child disappeared ina tost inysterious voked Italian. AMES ~~ nal neat te ; > doug . 
| way during the absence of my uncle frou | Leonardo gave amu ae haere Ad Ppa ~~ atoll chess ities tt 
One wore a wreath about her head, Naples, where it had been left with a nurse | sensible forin of the man fe. ail S | Saeeee iaritien ‘on aa 
Her face, joy-lighted, sought the shies, on account of delicate health, or some non- sofa on which he bad been reclining, : pet ~~ 3 at 
And ecemed her voice sv sweet and clear, ’ the large camel opened oy Bs idhotae’ enore | Was a en ~ 


An angel's in a mortal guise 
And all pure things did list to her, 
And all pure things 414 joy with her, 
As she sang her song, and her song's retrain, 
Over, and over, and over again, 
**L love him so, L lowe him «, 
1 love him sa, I love lim so.** 


One's shoulder bore a clinging cross, 

Her face, shame-flushed, drouped to the earth, 

And ecemed her voice, as bitterest woe 

To sobs and tears had given birth, 

And4 all sad things did list to her, 

And all sad things did weep with her; 
As she moaned her song, aud ber song's refriin, 
Over, and over, and over again, 

**L love him #0, I love him so, 
I love him so, I love him so.** 
> <> ree - 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘““‘TWICE MARRIED,”’ 
‘‘MABEL MAY," ETC. 





CHAPTER XIX.—[continvep. ] 
E took this lainp, and lighted the tall 
candelabruim that stood on the table, 
‘and which seon diffused a cheerful 
igut over the apartinent. 





“You can't give a fellow any grog?" said | 


Jonas, looking atthe empty grate; “I'in 
chill with standing and walking #0 dozily, 
even in this suininer night.” 

Leonard» took froin a corner asinall spirit 
Jamp, and placed it under a tiny kettle, and 
soon produced the required ingredients for 
making Mr. Jonas Bowen confortable. 

The brandy was true French eau de vie,as 
his experienced palate soon discovered ; and 


after a few gulps of the “hot and strong” | 


mixture, both his libs and his heart seein- 


ed to be considerably warined and 
forted. 
“There, signor, that’s something like,’’ 


said he, “and I can tell, you'll never repent 
treating Jonas Bowen with something like 
proper civility and respect; for I'm a man 
that can't abide anything else, and, 
more, I always vive as good as I get. 

“So now we'll talk a bit more pleasantly, 
and more to the purpose, than that sparring 
match we had just now. 


com. | 


what's | 


| sense of that kind. 


“And it therefore seems to ine a very 
probablething that the sickly little creature 


died, and that the attendants made up some 


should 


tale to satisfy ny uncle, lest he | 
j his = ab- 


blame them for negligence in 
sence.”’ : 

“Time will show,” said Jonas, who list- 
ened with a sagacious, superior sort of 
sinile; “but meanwhile, signor, ‘tis my rip- 
vate opinion that the funeral was a shan 
one, and that the child didn't die, whatever 
it might do afterwards; and, what's more,I 
believe your worthy aunt isstill living, and 
that it depends on your humble servant 
whether you shall ascertain the truth of iny 
suspicion or not.” 

“T see!" exclaiined Leonardo, his quick 
brain taking in the whole in a moment; “I 
understand the whole matter pe:fectly, 
Master Jonas. 

“The respeetable and fine-looking female 
to whom you alluded is, as you imagine,my 
aunt. 

“Is it not so, my sagacious friend ?” 

“You twig pretty quickly, I see,” replied 
Jonas, laughingly. 

“Well, cy deny that I think it may 
be so. 

“But remember, signor, it is merely from 
coumbining and comparing your story and 
hers that [I am inclined to think so. 

“The circumstances Luly, but, as I before 
said, she is cautious, thouzh a wounan, and 
she has never given’ine the slightest clue 
to her naine or thatof her busband.” 

“Then youonly speak froin fancy —hear- 
say?" sald tue young man, in a disappoint- 
ed tone. 

“Fancy's as good as fact with some folk,” 
observed Jonas, sententiously, “and [ can 
tell you, signor, | am one of those folks. 
However, it jumps strangely together, that 
she wants to tind herechild, and you want to 
tind—no, you don’t want to tind—your 
cousin, though I've a faney she’s living,and 
ny fancies don't go tor nothing, 1 can tell 
you,” 

“You and your fancies be 
the Italian, angrily. 

“Why, tan, you speak as if it were some 
nost desirable discovery, 

“Can't you comprehend that I 


hanged !"" said 


wish the 


| bratat the bottom of the Mediterranean, in- 


‘But ain't you going to mix for yourself, 


signer?" 

“We care little for such things in 
country,’ he replied; “you 
make my head spin wieh such a glass as 
that, Master Jonas.’ 

“Poor fellows, Pin sorry for them,’ said 
Jonas; “and lin sorry for myself, signer, 
for you sev | can't abide to drink alone.” 


my 


would soon | 


Leonardo siniled and mixed a very weak | 


stead of on land? 

“TP should like to know what's to become 
of me if she turns ap?” 

“Marry her,” said the man, coolly. 

“You old cold-blooded dotard,”’ said the 
Italian, frowning heavily, “do you suppose 
T'in to sell myselt loan ugly, uneducated 
Vagrant, as Chis yirl mitusighe. 

“I, Leonardo Galeazz> Sforza, the de- 
scondant of the oldest families in Naples! 
“Tis out of the cards, tian —out of all possi- 


bility.” 


tumbler of the vaunted beveraye, in order 
to humor his plebeian coumpanion. 
“And now,” said the Italian, ‘will you | 


be so kind as to buimor iny curiosity, and , 


inforin ine what I ain likely to have to do 
in future days withthe lady, or female, or 
whatever you inay be pleased to call your 
fair client?” 

“Fair!” well, you imay call her air,’ I 
Inust say, even now," replied Jonas, ‘she 
is still a fine woman, and his beena = splen- 
did one in her day, or perhaps | aaeael not 
have taken 80 tnuch trouble about her. 

“For, as Ttold you, I've not quite out- 
lived iny days of gallantry tothe fair sex, 
and I can’t get up any interest in an 
Woman.’ 

“I quiteapprove of your taste, Master 
Jonas,’ maicl ple Siniling ; “but now, 
if you don't object, will you reply to my 
question?” 

“Suppose we begin at the beginning,” 
said Jonas, quietly; “and to make tatters 
clearer and iy brains and iy tongue more 

iib and acute, Til — mux xnother tuin- 

ler, by your good leave, signor.”’ 


ugly | 


Tae young man was content; so long as | 
| beauty won't recover your estates,nor uiake 
jawnobleman of you again.” 


Jonas did not muddle his brains, it saited 
bisa well to see dit relax his habitual cau- 
tion by the warming tuflavnce of his favor- 
ite beverage. 

The brandy and sugar and water were 
duly uixed, aud then toe man seithed himn- 
Bell in his chair, with tie air of one who 
meéaus to take bis tiimein the story he is 
about to tell. 

“Now, signor,”’ sud he, “I must begin 
by telling you thatl only have interred the 
connection between you and the lady in 
question, for she's as ciutious as if she 
wasn ta woaman, and wont give names nor 
dates, nor anything but a simple account of 
facts that seein lo ine lo Juinpstrangely with 
yours, only, even If it is so, there's a prec- 
ious deal nore to do befure we get at the 
real of the uatter.”’ 

“Tamonly more iinpressed with your 
logic,” said Leonardo, “which can supply 
such missing links. 

‘Goon, UM it so 
Jonas.” 

*Weil,”’ said he, “let's go back a bit, as I 
sail before. 

“If | understand you right, your uncle 
married an English lady, who died, or 
sonething of that sort,and that ‘tis her 
cuild you're in search of—~or rather, whoin 
you bope is dead and buried years ago, out 
vf your way.” 


please you, Master 


*Youspeak like an oracle,‘ said the 
Italian; ‘*that is precisuly the state of the 
GAs °. 

“Now, proceed.’’ 

“And you have now positive proof that 


the lady is dead ?"’ said Jonas, uninoved by 
the young man's linpatience. 

“Well,i don’t know what you call proof,’’ 
replied Leonardo, “but the servants and 
every one who remembers the circuim- 





| strony impulse to seize 


| one of the most distiiuzuistied 


“LT can't see the logic of that,’’ observed 
Jonas, coolly. 

“First, you're not exactly a fright your- 
self, and therefore 1 don’t see why your 
cousin must be usiv; and as to a vagrant,if 
all's true, ‘tis vour own kith and Kin that's 
tnade her so; and what's more, her mother 
has been as handsome as any woinan — it 
Italy, or England either, for that mat- 
ter.”’ 

“T again tell you ‘tis out of the question,” 
said Leonardo, shaking his head gioomily. 
“}ean't doit honestly. 

“You must tind sowe other way of 
posing of the girl, if sie turns up.” 

“Aim Tto murder her?” laughed Jonas, 
sardonically. 

“That's rather out of iny line, signor ; 
aud the marrying dodye is so very easy and 
Sale, You Know. 

“Now, I take it, you've not told me the 
real reason yet. 

‘Tis the handsome girl in you villa that’s 
the real sticker in tue = way,and [I can't 


dis- 


blauie your laste; butthen you see, signor, 


Leonardo's face had thusihed a dark, deep 
crituson, under his) brouze skin, as the 
nan spoke, and bis band clenched the aru 
ol the ehair on which be sat to repress the 
tue = itmpertinent 
svvundrel and throw bin trou the still open 
window. 

But the admission already made of his 
knowledge of the possibie motuer of the 
girl be sought, and his own complete ignor- 
anes of aay clue to her discovery, checked 
his boiling rage. 

He felt that the ill-bred, cunning fellow 
betore hii mnight vet bold the power in his 
hands to brighten or uiar his destiny. 

“Jonas,” he said, in a Calin, deep tone, 
that at once svemed to check tue sneering 
laugh which it Was alinost iiupossible for 
the inan wholly to repress, “remember our 
Cou pact. 

“TP tell vou TL neither can nor will brook 
insolence, or sheers ou Lial Subject. 

“The young lady te waem you 
Inust be veid sacrcd even in the most 


allude 





that increased the natural vulgar plainness 


“The drunken rascal!” he exclaimed. 
“W bat confidence can be placed in such a 
fellow as that?’ 

Some sounds that escaped him struck on 
the ears of the indignant Italian. 

He stooped down, bat, to his extreme dis- 
appointment, and yet partial satisfaction, he 
found that the murmured words were only 
the apparent revival of some drunken 
orgie, as nothing but “another glass, iny 
lass, and strong and hot, mind ye,” and 
such expressions as those, could be made 
out from the sleeper. 

Jonas Bowen was, as he had said  him- 
self, “caytious, even in his cups.”’ 

Leonardo half cursed the self-indulgent 
animal propensities of the ‘English brute,”’ 
and then sat fora moment or two contem- 
plating bim, and wondering what safety 
there would be in leaving him to sleep out 
his potations, while himself sought his 
rooun. 

“It would be very awkward if he should 
wake, and be off before I could make any 
arrangement to meet him again,’ he mur- 
aarel, 

“And he is such an ill-grained man, that 
he might choose too feel insulted by the 
consequences of his own beastiality.” 

Leonardo wok a large traveling cloak 
that hungon a peg inacorner of the room, 
and was about to throw it over the sleeper, 
and leave him to his slumbers, when a rus- 
tle of papers in the pocket of the coat which 
hung over the edge of the sofa attracted his 
attention. 

His ever-suspicious and ready intellect at 
once seized on the possibility that there 
night be some information of importance 
to him in the papers that thus rustled and 
crackled in the pocket of the sleeper. 

The Italian was a nobleman by birth, a 
iman of long descent, of illustrious blood, 


| of nis face. 


| and yet he serupled not, save as a inatter of 








fammi- | 


liar linpertinences to which T aim compelled | 


Wo subinit, frou you at least. 

“She never to be iutroduced, never to be 
mentioned by you, except as the ward = of 
wen of the 
day, and entitled to the utiost respect. 

This is onee tor ail, reweuiber ; another 


time | shall ineet such insvlence in a very 

diflerent stvle.’’ ° 
‘The conversation went on in this st 

soine time, the il juor being taken in re and 


more ireciy. 

Finaily in a pause of the talk Jonas filled 
the glass to the brim and tossed it off. 

But no soover had this last tuuabler been 
drained than he fell asleop, after a few in 


| Stronger, less furtive, and, if we 


prudence, in the committal of the meanest 
action that is within the category of iminor 
social Crimes, 

He drew the pocket softly towards him, 
then waited for a moment to see whether it 
would arouse the sleeper. 

Jonas still lay snoring insensibly, his 
chest heaving with the heavy, labored 
breath, that came at slow and measured in- 
tervals, but noother sign of animation 
threatened the detection of the criminal. 
Leonardo softly inserted his hand in the 
breast pocket of the coat, and drew forth a 
thin, but stiff packet, which had produced 
the faint rustle he had distinguished. 

Again he paused for a moment, and drew 
back to some little distance before he ven- 
tured toopen his surreptitiousl y-obtained 
prize. 

lt wasa tirmly-closed packet, but it 
quickly gave way to pressure, and Leon- 
ardo drew forth, not as he had expected, a 
document or statement that would throw 
new valuable light on his inquiries, but 
simply three cartes, which, from the fresh- 
ness and vividness of the coloring, he 
thought could only have been recently 
taken. 

One was of a female, of about thirty-six 
or thirty-eight vears of age, and of a strik- 
ing, nay, still Deautiful face, that attracted 
his fixed gaze, though he could not for some 
time define the reason of the interest he felt 
in it. 

The mnagnificent eyes, the hair, the nobly 
cut features, were handsome enough in theim- 
selves to excite adiniration,even after youth 
had passed. 

But it was not the beauty that riveted the 
gaze of the Italian. 

It was the strange and haunting likeness 
to another, or rather a mingling, a combin- 
ation of associations, that made him feel as 
if that speaking face was ever changing un- 
der his gaze, and recalling now oue, now 
another, strong and baunting reseinblance 
to living and the dead. 

It was long ere he laid down this picture 
and took up another. 

It was the — of agirl, young, dark, 
remarkable-looking enough, but not to be 
coinpared with the elder female in beauty, 
even though possessing the attraction of 
youth. 

The splendid eyes might indeed have 
soine Claim to equal, if not surpass, those of 
the beautiful woman at whom he had deen 

azing, but the other feature were irregu- 
ar, and the lofty, intellectual brow could 
alone lay claim to be termed beautiful, ex- 
cept those glorious eyes, that gazed thouy ht- 
fully forth from that impertect represeita- 
tiou of their expression and lustre. 

He could scarcely decide whether the two 
were mother and daughter. 

There wasa reseimbiance, as there often 
is, between a handsome and a plain fuce— 
one quite strong enough to warrant the im- 
pression that sone such near relationship 
might exist between the two, and his heart 
beat high with the latent idea that was 
forining with rapid and increasing foree in 
his mind. 

Leonardo seized the third carte with a 
quick, sharp motion of the hand that show- 
ed the import he deemed it deserved. 

It was not a woman's face that now 
his view, but one that might almost 
stood for his own portrait. 

It wasamanof splendid beauty—dark, 
reyular teatures, more perfect than bis own 
but of the same character, and with a 
may use 
the terin, less scheming,expression than the 
ass man whom it so strongly resem- 

oc J 


have 








Inet | 


| 


striking features of one whom 

again and again in his early —— 
it had been at rare and brief ; 
was the certainty that the carte 
was the portrait of his uncle, the 


i 


Count 

A rapid combination of the facts betor 
him made hiin, as he su posed, inamter 
the whole secret. " ‘ o 

Those females, in that mature beauty 
youthful freshness, must be the wife ne 
daughter of that uncle, the aunt an¢é Cousin 
= he aw in search, or rather of 
whose death he had ho to 
= ped to convinee him. 

And Jonas must have known this 
he placed those three portraits side 
in that case; he inust have tolerab) well 
known the whole facts of which he in. 
duced him to give him a version, and have 
been actually in —— ot the very jp. 
forination which he pretended to seek. 

“The villian has played me 
cunning, deciiful scoundrel! the low. 
canaille! the greedy, lying drunkard!” he 
exclaimed, as he ground his teeth and 
clenched his fingers in suppressed | rage, 
looking daggers at the unconscious 
Jonas. 

“And this then is the meaning of his hints 
and half-contidences, his pretended difficy). 
ties, his insolent éctenent 

“It is well, exceedingly well, and I am 
now master of his secret. 

“But how, in what way can I use it? It 
needs caution—to use the scoundrel’s own 


Fe 


expression, caution, coolness, and puai- 
ence.”’ 
He poured outa largetumbler of iced 


lemnonade from a jug that stood on the side 
table, and quickly drank it. 

His throat was parched, and his hands 
feverish and burning, with the sudden re 
vulsion of the discovery he had made. 

His whole fortunes trembled on the-verge 
of ruin. 

The eyes of that young girl's 
seemed to haunt hit; that giri,his val, bis 
supplanter, his destruction, unless Jonas 
could be silenced, or he himself could for. 
get, could desert the fair creature whose 
ove he had won, and to whom he had 
sworn everlasting devotion and truth. 

But it was not that which weighed in the 
Italian's deliberations atj that critical mo- 
ment; it was his own, and not Claudia’s 
fate or feelings, that he deemed the matter 
to be considered. 

He took up the young girl's portrait, and 
examined it more closely. 

It was certainly no common face, no plain 
ordinary features, that made up the whole 
haunting, startling countence. 

The eyes, the brow, were too noble to be 
classed among even second-rate beauties; 
and the noble airand bearing were high 
bred and lofty for so young a creature. 

But with all this critical analysis of bis 
suppose@ cousin, and the reimembrance 
that with that remarkable-looking girl 
night come to his jon all that he 
coveted, and ho for since he had first 
known the value of the rank and wealth 
which he might become heir—with all this 
he turned away from the contemplation with 
a shudder of repugnance. 

He thought of Claudia; her brilliant, sur- 

ing loveliness; her ardent love ler 
iimself; her subinission to his ever wish; 
her willingness to give up certain wealth 
and position, and offered love for bis rake; 
and he himself if he couid ever tolerate one 
so inferior in beauty, so much superior 10 
intellect and power, and lofty unflinebing 
will, as the face betokened. 

Leonardo had an element of weakness in 
his character that made bim involuntarily 
shrink from contact—from contest, rather— 
with one whom he instinctively felt was b's 
superior in all but in personal beauty, 12 


| the accidental strength and independence ot 


sex, and more fatally in the riguttul, law- 
ful claiin to the honor and estates lor which 
he would have risked all pat the world’s 
esteem and honor. : 
That he kuew full well was essential ~ 
the enjoyment of the prize he coveted, 40 
for which he was ready to pay 6 dear 4 
rice, 
: A sudden movemeut of the sleeper 
aroused hii frou his reverie, and he — 
ly replaced the pictures iu the case, 4 ‘hich 
about to return it to the pocket from W - 
from which he had taken it when the — 
eyes opened, and gazed stupidly and 
bewildered around. . : 
Leonardo had ready tact and reqouree’ 
and his first impulse was ty slide theck™ 
the floor beside tu couch, as if 1 lad as 
ped from the pocket of the sieepe’ WO 
taking care to confirm tue illusion # hb os 
as Jonas was fairly awake, by picking ht 
from the ground, aod coolly open!'s4 ” 
fore his eyes. wf” 
“So this is your secret, Muster — . 
he said, with 'agood humored jaughs “bine 
carry your introductions with you een 
shapeof most unimistable = prem ee nore 
And 80 these are my honored and, BY 
ble relatves, I presume?” ; 
Jonas started up, and looked angrily “ 
suspiciously at the Italian for ® bs caries 
and appeared inclined to snatch © 


and 


froin his grasp. . te and hs 
But Leonardo held them ae be sudd 

quiet uninoved look, checker - 

iinpulae of his companion. vice of © 


“Signor,’’ said Junas, ina Vv 
strained calmness, 
you would wish froin me, ‘ 
crets from yuu betore your very 

“Better than behind .ny back, 


atment 
js this the treatm 


se 
a) your 
to steal | on 


iace ? 
uy good 
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fellow,” replied Leonardo. “And now that 
all is so pleasantly confidential between us, 
and I aim thus unexpectedly introduced to 
my handsome aunt and Juno-like cousin 
will you kindly tell me where I can find 
the originals?’ é 

“No, I will not,’’ replied the man coolly. 

“You will not?" said the Italian, fierce- 


Ys 0," said Jonas, “for the siinple reason 
that 1 cannot.’ 

“Do vou inean to say that you obtained 
those cartes without knowing the origin- 
als?” asked Leonardo, with a sneer that 
distigured his handsome face. ; 

“1 do,” replied Jonas; ‘and, in the first 

lace, am not atall sure that either of 
them is a relation of yours, and in the next, 
lamas tnuch in the dark #8 yourself as to 
the residence or parentage of the girl, what- 
ever I may know of the fine woman you 
claim as youraunt. “Tis a wise child who 
knows its own father,’they say, but it seems 
you know your own aunt without having 
seen ber.” 

“Come, that’s all very well, Jonas,” said 
Leonards, suntiingly, “to gain time; but 
you can’t think tne quite such an idiot as to 
be bainboozled so easily. Why did you 
put those woinen with my uncle's carte if 
you did not believe them to be his own wife 
and child? and how could you get his pic- 
ture at all except from his widow? 

“T tell vou fairly Lamsick of all this 
foolery. 

“Your gaine of mystery and concealment 
is spoiled, Master Jonas, and you may as 
well make another trick while you can. 
It not, [shall take matters in iny own 
hands, and trust to ny own abilities, and 
keep the stipulated reward.” 

He grasped the packet firm.y in his hand 
with a quiet but determined look that 
warned the elder but feebler man of the 
uselessness of physical resistance. 

“And pray where would you find the 
originals of these portraits ?’’ asked Jonas, 
scollingiy; “and what is to hinder 
me from placing my whole know- 
ledge and energies at the disposal of your 
aunt,since you claim her as such,trom ftind- 
ing out the girl, to whom I confess I have 
sone clue, and warning thein of your exist- 
ence, your plans, and enabling thein to tri- 
umph over your baffled schemes ? What is 
to hinder al] this, I should like to know ?” 

“The same reasons that induced you to 
take up my case at all,’’ replied Leonardo, 
quickly. ‘You have no more taith in me 
ben I have in you; but mutual interest 
binds,and tnutual contidence tnust exist be- 
tween us, or we break at once, and at all 
hazards."’ 

Jonas sat for a few minutes in deep 
thought. 

The effect of the liquor he had drunk had 
assed coinpletely froin his hard brain dur- 
ing that brief sleep, but he could scarcely 
recall at once the details of what had passed 
between bim and his companion as his 
senses began to fail. 

Still, he sagely augured that he could 
have betrayed little, or the wily Italian 
would at once have thrown off the hamper- 
ing cord he beld over his neck; and his next 
concern was to decide how much his own 
interest and life depended on his compan- 
ion’s aid and good will. 

A rapid yet well-considered plan started 
througu his brain during those few short 
minutes of deliberation, and his face liter- 
ally beamed with a very tair semblance of 
friendship and good wiil, whether the true 
feeling were in the heart or not. 

“Well, well, perhaps you are right,’’ he 
Baid atlast. ‘But I candidly tell you, sig- 
nor, it might have been better tor ue had | 
Inanaged the matter without any help or in- 
terference frou you, or even without your 
knowing the particulars of iny plans. But 
it shall be as you will, if you give me your 
word not to take any steps in the affair, nor 
attempt to discover the originals of these 
pictures without first informing me.” 

“That is understood between us, 
Leonardo, 

“IT have your distinct word of honor not 
to take a step without my knowledge?” said 
Jouas, 

“You have,” replied Leonardo, 

“Then listen,’’ said the man. 

Jonah drew his chair close to his com- 
panion’s,and with his hand carefully placed 
onthe arin that held the cartes firm and 
unyieldingly, he began to speak in a low, 
rapid tone. 

onardo listened with an unmoved face 
and motionless attitude; but when Jonas 
had finished, the hand relaxed its grasp of 
the pictures, and he gazed with patient at- 
tention as the tuan pointed out the features 
of the different faces, as if in illustration of 
the tale he had been relating. 

Then, when Jonas had ceased, his low, 
rich tones were heard in asuppressed @xult- 
ing laugh. 

“Then it shall be so,”’ he replied. ‘Do 
your part, Jonas, and I will do mine. If 
you can inanage the elder, trust me for the 
younger.”’ ; 

Jonas gave an answering grin, and again 
the low dialogue was resumed, and it was 
broad daylight ere the Italian sought his 
chainber, and his coinpanion took his way 
slowly from the house, 


” 


said 


, 





CHAPTER XX. 

ARBARA GRAHAM aat in her lonely 
B little room with the solitary lamp cast- 

ing a faint light on her pale tace, half 
suaded by the thick long masses of black 
hair. 

It was barely twenty-four hours since she 

had sought that humble but we 
Sheiter frum insult and un! rT 
the excitement that had sustained ther du 
ing the last hoursof her stay in the house of 


her patroness, and even borne her up | 


through the first lonely night in her new 
mylum had subsided, and the inevitable 
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reaction of a deep and fixed depr 
settled on her spirits. Mee 

It was not cowardly shrinking from exer- 
tion, nor ret for the luxuries and com- 
forts she had left behind her,that depressed 
the giri’s heart like a leaden burden. 

It was the dreariness of the prospect be- 
fore her ; the feeling that hx ype and happi- 
ness, love and Syinpathy, were for her but 
a8 naines, and that life itself was but an ex- 
istence to be endured—not enjoyed; that 
even the excitement of hopes Sianautnted 
and trials inflicted was henceforth to be un- 
ee to her. 

ers was a brave, energetic spirit, that 
could battle with tangible ifficultios, bear 
active wrongs, but not endure such passive, 
cheerless dreariness with patience or hope- 
fulness, 

The sudden opening of her door, more 
uncermontously than had been the practice 
of her well-mannered landlady, made her 
start suddenly round, and with a ery of joy 
she recognized the kindly features of the 
honest Susan. 

In & moment she was sobbing on the 
shoulder of the yood, true-hearted do- 
mestic, 

She soothed her like a child, every now 
and then asking if she were not comfortable; 
if Mrs. Sewell were not kind to her. 

At last the tears that were so welcome a 
relief to her swelling heart subsided, and 
then she found voice to assure the anxious 
Susan of the comfort and kindness she had 
received, and to thank her for all her good- 
ness to her. 

“Pooh, pooh! Miss Barbara,” said the 
govd creature, bluntly. “lt's all nothing 
at all but what any Christian woman 
would have done; but IT am sadly afraid 
you’re too proud tor this world. I don't 
mean that you ought to have borne my mis- 
tress’s cruel insults, but I do think you 
should have told my master, or Sir Ernest, 
or let me do so before you came away. 
They deserved it, particularly Sir Ernest.”’ 

“I could not, Susan,’’ she ssid, sadly. 
“IT had no right to cause mischiet and dis- 

sension between a husband and wife, or 
bring sorrow on Pauline. I like her; she 
was kind to me, and I should never forgive 
myself if I ruined her happy prospects.” 

Susan half similed ; she thought how in- 
stinctively the most young and inexperi- 
enced discern the dawning of the love they 
inspire; for she had determined in her own 
sage mind that Sir Ernest was in hove with 
her young protege. 


burnt like flame. 

“You mistake, Susan,” said she. “I did 
not nean what you fancy. Sir Ernest could 
only think of me as # poor, friendiess or- 
phan ; but if he knew all, he would perhaps 
blame Pauline for her mother’s fault, and 
he wanted to know whether she was as 
good as she is beautiful; and he would not 
pardon any unkindness or injustice to one 
so helpless as IT ain.’’ 

“That is neither here nor there, Miss 
Barbara,”’ said Susan. “He will never 
hear the truth unless it is by accident,if you 
won't let ine tell hint; and he will never 
think it was froin such good, kind motives 
that you left him without saying good- 
bye.”’ 

a lett him, Susan!’’ repeated Barbara, 
with criinson cheeks. “tlow can you talk 
so ?"’ 

“How can I?” said Susan. ‘Why, be- 
cause it’s the truth. Do you think he'd 
have taken the trouble to order that pretty 
dress for you just because you'd have been 
disfigured in the other, and made everyone 


Miss Pauline and my mistress blaze up, if 
he’d not eared about you 2? 
right ungrateful of you if you don’t send 
him a message by me, to tell him—”"’ 

“No, no; tell him nothing, Susan,’’ in- 
terrupted Barbara, eagerly. ‘You prom 
ised ine you would not let any human crea- 
ture know where I was; and, Whatever may 
be the consequence, you tmust not break 
your word to hitn, of all persois. ' 

“And if be asks me, Miss Barbara, what 
then ?”’ said Susan, with acrestfallen air. 

“Then you must say the truth, Susan— 
that you promised me that you would 
answer ne questions,and that Tam sate and 
confortable,’ she replied. “the will be 
satisfied then, and think no tore about 
me.”’ 

There was hervisin in this injunction, 
which was, perhaps, somewhat beyond 
Susan's philosophy, for the orphan Knew 
that the inost ready way to fade from Sir 
Ernest’s remembrance would be to thus 
place herself out of the reach and need otf 
his syinpathy. 

But if Susan did not quite appreciate the 
loftiness of the motives, sie could at least 
do justice to the truth and generous forbear- 
ance of the orphan ; and she kissed the hand 
she still held with a respect that sie would 
| hardly have shown to Pauline herself. 





| 
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“You are a dear, swect young lady, Miss | 


Barbara,”’ she said,“and 1 won't thwart you 
and vex you just now, though I do hope 


| the truth will come out some day, as indeed | 


it always does, But, my dear young lady, 
excuse iny asking what you mean to do, 
that is, how are you off for money? for I 
| know the expense of living better that you 
do, even in the huinblest way, and——” 

“T can work, and I intend doing so at 
once,” replied Barbara, in a firm, quick 
tone, very unlike the sad and besitating 
voice in which she had spoken; ‘‘that will 
be no hardship, Susan.”’ 

*“ Work, Miss Barbara! that’s no word for 


ZZ iw ° 
you to use, maasc) Line egtwwd Wola, re spect- 


} 


os privdingy t SAY Wiis 
is - 

the favor of » just t orraw me SOU, 

of the 

use to me, and— 

| Barbara laid her 


vO 
money | have laid by, which is no 


hand on the good 


Barbara saw the simile, and her cheeks | 


see that you were alady born,and then made | 


IT call it down- | 


were +, 
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rushed into her eyes,giving them a glisten- 
ing softness, 

“No, no, my dear,good,generous Susan," 
she said; “itis quite needless, I have a lit- 
tie money, and long before I have spent it 
all I shall have yot some employment, if 
ever 80 humbie. T could not abe from you 
your hard-earned savings.”’ 

“But you could could repay me," said 
Susan; “and it may be some tiine before you 
could getany situation that would be pro- 
per for a young lady like you.” 

“Then Tem toach eater said Barbara, 
“or take in work, or ugh " 

“It would kill you, Miss Barbara,”’’ inter- 
rupted Susan. * Your spirit is more than 
your body; you don't know what work is— 
and 8» young as you are, too—” 

‘Too young,” re | Barbara, sadly. 

She thought of the years that might be in 
store for her of dreary solitude; Susan 
thought it referred to a different kind of re- 
gret. 

“Well,” said she, “that’s a fault that 
mends, Miss Barbara,too soon for most peo- 
ple, but still, it might stand in your way at 
present, and that’s the reason you should 
hot be Woo proud to let a poor servant help 
you.’ 

“It is not pride, dear Susan,’ she said. ‘1 
would take it frou you seoner than anyone, 
but if] did—if anything happened to pre- 
vent my repayin you, t could not endure 
for you to be robbed by ine. Do not ask it, 
please.”’ 

Susan saw it was really a wound to the 
young girl's self-respect to press her offer, 
and inwardly resolving to assist the orphan 
in some less direct manner, through Mra, 
Sewell’s intervention,she yielded the point, 
and turned to another subject. 

“Can I be of any use to you, Miss Bar- 
bara, in setting about the business ?’’ she 
asked, 

“T inean, can T take ANY message for you, 
or inquire anywhere?" 

“I have heard there are places on pur- 
pose for young ladies like yeu to put their 
names down, aud then there are situations 
found for them; and if you please, I could 
try and find out whieh would be the best 
for you, if you would like it.” 

“T should be very thanktul, Susan,if you 
could do so without risk,’ she replied; 
“but, Danratraind you will get into trouble 
you spend too much thie om me,” 

“Pooh, pool, Miss Barbara, I’ve not been 
Sixteen years In tiy place to be called to ae- 
countior every hour,’ said) Susan; “and 
I'll bring you some nows in aday or two, 
never fear; or, if you would like, iny aunt 
eould comme and see me to-morrow, and I 
could send you word what I had tound out, 
and she would go with you, if you like,and 
show you the way.”’ 

Rarbare gratefully embraced bdth of- 
fers. 

A vivid remembrance of her adventure 
on the day of her last interview) with Lily, 
gave her a horror of solitary walks in Lon- 
don, though she chid herself for the weak- 
ness, 

“What nonsence!’’ she said to herself, 
when once tore alone. 

“T, the dependent on ny daily exertions 
for daily bread, to indulge such helpless 
terrors! 

*T must learn to brave far worse hard- 
ships and dangers than an ordeal which 
will soon perhaps be a daily one for me.” 

Still she instinetiveyy shronk, with all 
the tinned horror of a recluse, from the en- 
counter with the rude crowd who thronyed 
the busy streets; and again the image of the 
man who had so alarmed her came to her 
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Scientific and Useful. 


CHoLeRaA.—From statistics red ip 
India it appears that cholera is far more 
deadly in the opea than tn the wooded dis 
tricts. This is another inducement to pre. 
serve forests. 


PLASTER Mowps.—It is said that plaster 

of Paris of hardness saffiident to ad 
loyed as a mold for metal may, be, m 

»¥ using ten per cent. of alum In the wate 
which is intended to be mixed up with the 
plaster. 


Dry Rot.—In his work on “Dry Rot’ in 
ship timber, an eminent English writer 
mentions a number of cases where line has 
been of service in arresting or preventing 
decay. He states that quicklime with dainp 
bas been found to acoslorate putrefaction in 
consequence of its extracting carbon, but 
when dry and in such large quantities as 
toabsorb all moisture from the wood, the 
wood is preserved and the sap hardened ; 
vessels long in the line trade have afforded 
preat at this fact—also examples in planter- 
ng laths,these being generally found sound 
whose they have been dry. The joists and 
sleepers of basement floors are known to be 
rendered less roy to decay by a coatin 
of line wash, the benefit of this being con- 
t nued if renewed at intervals. 

A Nrw B.egacrtise Process.—At thé 
Inst meeting of the British Chefvieal So. 
ciety an interesting Paper was read on a 
new process of bleaching. The basia of 
the new process consists im soemereting the 
chlorine which is the bleaching agent by 
the electrolysis of hydrochloric acid or a 
chlorine salt sotution, A low battery power 
gave the most satisietory resulie in the 
experiments. The method adopted consists 
in passing the cloth to be bleached, for ex+ 
ample Turkey red cloth, through sea water 
between two rows of carbon rollers, the 
upper row being connected to one pole and 
the under row to the other pole of the bat- 
tery. The rollers are caused to rotate slowly, 





and thus pass the fabric from one end to 


the other. Hlypochlorite is forined, and on 
subsequent immersion in dilute hydrochlo- 
recor hydro-fluotric the cloth Is effectually 
bleached. 


Maaice ProrogrRapis. — Magic photo- 
graphs, in which the image is developed by 
tobaceo sinoke, have been lately supplied 
in the various tobaceo shops on the Euro- 
pean continent. A cigarette mouthpiece is 
provided, and with it are some white pho- 
lographic papers about tne size of a postage 
stamp. One of the latter is placed over a 
lateral orifice in the mouthpiece, and a 
sliding piece arawn over its After smok- 
ing, one finds the image on the per. 
Nature explains the process, A senpll.t »ho- 
tograph, prepared on chloride of silver 
mper, as usual, but without intensifying, 
is put into a solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury, when it pales and disappears. The 
bichloride of tereury changes the photo- 
graph partly into white chloride of silver, 
and partly into protochloride of mercury, 
also white, making the inmge invisible. 
The image may be brought back by action of 
hypochlorite of seda, or of ammoniacal 
vapors. Tobacoo smoke, a8 containing the 
latter, does very well. 
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Hous.—lIlogs that run in the orchard 





jinind, as ithe certainly would haunt her 

| path whenever she might go. 

It was almost an infatuation, she felt and 

j acknowledged to herself, and yet she | 
could not shake off the fear, the strong ime | 

| pression that she should meet that man | 
muain. 

Susan's abilities appeared unusually 
called forth for the service of the orphan, 
who had excited her kindly sympathy, and 

| Mrs. Sewell returned jin) triuinph on the | 
following day with the address of an office | 

jnear Soho Square, where Barbara tight 
salely apply tor employment. 

“We'll go alter breakfast in the morning, 


| if, vou please, miss,” she added. 


“It's the best time to go early, as soon as | 


| the office is opened. You'll not be kept 
| Wailing then.” 
['O BE CONTINUED. | 

_—— 2 -_- 


Tue manufacture of peach baskets has be- 
come an important industry. Years ago the 


they cost frour 25 to 30 cents, the loss of any 
considerable number of them was a serious 
inatter. But the establishinentof great fac- 
tories, required by the growth of the ee 
| trade, has reduced the price to a moderate 
figure, varying from %6 to 8 @ hundred. 
| Along the Peninsula railroads there are bow 
eight or nine basket factories, each making 
from two thousand five hundred to tour 
| thousand baskets a day during the busy 
season. The bottoms and hoops are made 
of Maryland pine and the staves from the 
Delaware gui tree, 
——_—_>_ - —_ 
| “No,” exclaimed young Harry, when 
tempted to take a bright half dollar frou 
| the till of his employer, “no, it i# not mine, 
and I will touch mu not. And pray what 
ood would itdo me? It would buy buta 
oer bunches of cigarettes, which would 
soon be sinoked up,and then where is the 





half dollar? No, I will withstand this 
temptation and beg my cigarettes [rot 
Fred Iw nak 1 haste 

Weaitti | ad | “ay 4 +t) ’ 

turned lis back or f ity 


tience and careful doctoring of his employ 
er’s accounts he was ina few short years 


enabled to leave for Europe with $50,000 in | 


woman's mouth, while the grateful tears | his pocket 


| baskets were made by hand,and inasmuch | 


picking up the windfalls and, occasionally, 
good apples, never have the hog cholera, 
which is another proof of the value of a 
fruit diet. 

Fencing. —Reduce as far as you can the 
amount of fencing on your farm, and put 


| that which it is necessary to keep up in good 


substantial order. Fenees at best are dead 
capital, a great and constantly recurring ex- 
petise. 

Serving Tlens.—Setting hens can be 
cured by putting water in a vessel to the 


jdepthof one inch, putting the hen inte it 


and covering the top of the vessel for about 
|} twenty-four hours. The vessel should be 
| deep enough to allow the fowl to stand up. 
Sumer Katsing.—The following are a 
| few of the advantages derived from sheep 
| raising: lower risks by death; two crops 
| per annum; conselidating and manuring 
| light soils; rich tianure at all tiines ; more 
easily Kept on poor pastures; less cost in 
buildings and winter tuanagement ; greater 
returns for money invested. 
| ‘THIN Horses. It is not good poliey to 
let work liorses get thin. Jt costs more to 
yut on flesh than it does to keep it on. 
| Flesh that has beeowe hardened by exer- 
| cise will be kept up with less food, under 
| the SIG tuod than it took to put it on. 
Frou fifteen to thirty pounds of food will 
about supply the dathy consumption of 
horses, large and small. 


THe Tiresu.—Another disease is again 
threatening the horse. This disease is calied 
) “thrush.” It makes itself known by an 
eruption of the skin Iminediately above the 
hoofs, and in time, if not attended to, @he 
hoof softens and drops off. The borses are 
more liable which are overworked or have 
just recovered froin the pinkeve. The 
lisease 16 not Contagious except by direct 
contact. 
THe OncHARD.—After pruning the or- 


chard care should be taken to clean up and 
irn a ‘ 4 brush before ‘ . 4 iA. D 

4, 5 Ma Mar 
= ‘ ~~ 7 ’ 
, 40 ~“ 
f tent caler ar oe 1 es 


[ , 
and cast into the fire. Attention to these 
matters will save a great deal of vexation 
| and loss. 
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Terms, Without Premium: 
92.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
which incledes the payment of the Postage by us. 


7” Aa extra copy free toa person getting upaciubd 
of Sve or more. Additions may be made tw clubs at 
any time during theyes at the saine rate. 

New subscriptions can commence at auy Ume dur- 
ing the year. 


Presenting the Bride! 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT OUR 
NEW PREMIUM, “PRESENTING THE 


BRIDE" ISONLY OFFERED TOTHOSE | 


WHO BEND ® FORA YEAR'S SUB- 


SCRIPTION AND FIVE THREE-CENT | 


STAMPS TO PAY POSTAGE AND PACK- 
ING ON PREMIUM. 

Club subscribers inust also pay as above 
to be entitled to this Premium. 

Tne Premium cannot be purchased by 
itaelf; it can only be obtained in connection 
with Tug Post. Only one premiuin will 
be sent with each subscription. Where a 
seoond premiuin is desired, anotuer sub- 
scription will have to be sent. 


Change of Address. 
Subscribers desiring thelr address changed, wil) 
please xive thelr furmer postuffice as well as their 
preeent address, 
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How to Remit. 

Payment for Tuk Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Urders, Bank Checka, or Drafts. When 
neither ts obtainable, send the muney in a reg- 
lstered letter. Every postmaster in the country ts 
Tequired to register letters when requested. Fall- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 


ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
' 


whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. 


To Correspoadents. 

In every case vend as your full name and address 
if you wish an answer, If the information desired us 
got of general juterest, s) that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal car! or stamp for reply by mall. 

Address all letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 

(Lock Box 48.) 726 Sansom S., Phila., Pa. 
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GONE TO HIS CLUB. 

Fur from originating in sociableness, pro- 
fessional sympathies, ora love of intellec- 
tua] improvement, many of our modern 
clucs, enrolling without associating a mob 
of strangers, are simply and solely founded 
upon selfishness and sensuality. 

What are their leading objects? To 
place the greatest possible luxury, but more 


especially the pleasures of the palate, with- | 


in reach of the lowest possible sum, to com- 


bine exclusiveness with voluptuousness, to | 
foster, at the same moment, the love of self, , 
| ment that twelve and a halt millions false 


ane the alienation from others, to remove 


men from their proper and 


inand a state, style, and splendor of $30,000, 
to destroy the taste for simple and domestic 
pile-usures, and to substitute a longing for all 
the expensive and sensual enjoyments that 
might have gratified an ancient Sybarite 

A professional or exclusive club 
most sly, sullen, reserved, and 
of all institutions. Its union of one class is 
« separation from all others; the junction of 


the 


+) 
unamihi 


is 


ina members is a dismemberment from the { 








genera] body of citizens; 
_ ite very association. 
| If the division of the male community 
| into grades and classes be a confessed evil, 
what shall we say to the wide separation of 
the sexes which this club-imania tends to et- 
fect? It will be admitted that man and wo- 
man were meant for one another, collective- 
ly as well as separately. 

In the society of man, the solter sex ac 





emanations of masculine character. In fe- 
male society, the lord of the creation, os- 
ing the ruggedness, arrogance, and licen- 


tious coarseness of his nature, becomes sof.- 


tened, courteous, and refined, chastening 
himself with feminine excellences, while 
he loses not a fraction of his manliness and 
dignity. 

Acting at once asa stimulant and a re- 
straint, the social intercourse of the two 
sexes draws forth and invigorates all the 
purifying, exalting, and delightful quali- 
ties of our common nature; while it tends 
to suppress, and not seldom to eradicate, 
those of an opposite character. From this 





unrestricted communion flow the graces, 
the affections, the charins, the sanctities, 
the charities of life; and as benignant na- 
ture ever blesses the individual who con- 
tributes to the advancement of his species, 
from the same source is derived our purest, 
moet exquisite, and most enduring happi- 
ness. 

It may be laid down as a broad, incontro- 
vertible axiom, that no married man has a 
right to belong toaclub, and to become an 
habitual absentee from his home, indulging 


in hoggish epicurism, while his wife and 
family are, perhaps, keeping Lent that he | 


may afford to feast. What has he sworn to 
in his marriage-oath ? Merely to maintain 
his wife, and to make her the mother of his 
children’ No such thing, he hath sworn 
to forsake all others, and to cleave only un- 
to her, until death shall part them. Is it 
consistent either with the letter or the spirit 
of this vow that he should deprive her of 
his society, and continually seek his own 
exclusive pleasure? The little occasional 


bickerings, frou: which few married couples | 


are totally exempt, not unfrequently prove, 
under the sovthing influences of children, 
and the pleasure of the domestic meal, a 
renewal and confirmation of love;but if the 
sullen husband escapes to his still more sul- 


len club, he becomes embittered by feeding | 
upon his own angry heart; a reconciliation | 


is rendered every day more difficult, he be- 
gins to hate his home, and his occasional ab- 
sence is.soon made habitual. Meanwhile, 
the children lose the benetit 
presence and exainple; the father. whose 


loss is of still more iischievous import, is | 


deprived of all the heart hallowing influ 
ences of his vilspring; and the neglected 


wife, thinking herself justiged in seeking | 


from others that society which is denied her 


by her husband, is exposed to temptations | 


and dangers, from which she cannot always 
escape without contamination. To overrate 
the conjugal and domestic misery now in 
actual progress, and all springing from this 


prolific source, would be utterly itapossible. | 


ie <a ee 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


M. CAMILLE FLAMMARION, the eminent 
French astronomer, predicts the probable 
end of the world by its coming in contact 
with a cemet which he says will make its 
appearance in September. As he has in his 
winter's coal however he hardly believes it. 

Tue Supreme Court of Iowa rules that a 
police officer is guilty of manslaughter if he 


strikes a prisoner a fatal blow with a club, | 
to defeat an attempt to escape, unless the | 





natural mode | 
of living, to enable $3,000 a vear to com: | 


officer has reason to fear that he is in dan. 
ger of great bodily harm or loss of life. 


— 


THERE is somthing appalling in the state- 


teeth are made every year iv this city, and 
that gigantie total is still more impressive 
when considered in connection with the 
fact that we produce annually five tons of 
powder designed to preveut the necessity of 
false teeth : 

A GENTLEMAN who inquired for the let 
ters of a lady at the postoffice in Montreal. 
Canada, during ler absence from the city 
on a Visit, Was astonished at being refused, 
and being further told that she 


must cal] 


quires mental corroboration, and is imper.- | 
ceptibly imbued with the best and finest | 


of the father’s | 


it is dis-social in | for them in person, that the office was not 


| allowed to deliver a lady's letters to herown 
husband, and, more than that, every child 
| ever nine years hada right to claim his or 
her letters, and even their father could not 
| demand them. 
| ComparaTiveLy few Englishmen, and 
still fewer Englishwomen, even of the up- 
per 100,000, have ever been in Ireland. 
This even applies to those closely connected 
by family ties with that country. Lord 
Beaconsfield was never there, and Mr. 
Gladstone, though born and bred in Liver- 
pool, was never in Ireland until he was 
nearly seventy. 

No marriage is legal in France except 
with the consent of the parents of both par- 
ties, but a man or woman over twenty-five 
may ‘“‘respectfully cite’’ his or her parents 
to show cause why they refuse consent. If 
they fail to show good cause, the marriage 
may proceed in spite of them. Such pro- 
| ceedings are rarely resorted to. 





ALTHOVGRH imprisonment for debt has 
been abolished in England, 5,444 people 
were last year sent to jail for non-payment 
of debts. Theexplanation is that a court 
can commit for a period not exceeding six 
wecks any judgment debtor (owing under 

250) who has, or since the date of his judg- 


respect of which he has made tdefault. If 
the debt exceeds $250, he can go through 
the Bankruptcy Court, and begin aguin 
with obligations lifted. 

In Kentucky the Legislature has express- 
ly provided that no religious test shall be 
applied to a witness in any civil action, but 
there is no statute governing the question in 
' criminal cases. In a recent murder trial 
the objections were raised to one of the wit- 
nesses that he was an atheist, and there- 
fore that his evidence was not admissible. 
The question went to the Court of Appeals, 
| which decides that in criminal as well as 

civil cases no inquiry can be made into the 
| religious belief of any witness. 





It is rumored that the historical bonnets | 


of the Highland regiments in the British 
army are fated to disappear. The Secretary 
of War says they are ‘‘heavy and costly.” 
As a matter of fact, says a prominent Lon- 
_ dun paper, they are neither one nor the 
| other. A bonnet is merely composed of os 
trich feathers, mounted on thin wire, and is 
the best ventilated headdress in the army. 
' It is, perhaps, not generally known that a 
feather bonnet lasts an officer or soldier all 
his service, only requiring a little ‘‘setting 
up’’ every three or four years. One colonel 
used to boast that his bonnet had seen over 
thirty years’ service. 

THe manufacture of peach baskets has 
become an important industry. Years ago 
the baskets were made by hand, and inas- 
mnoch as they cost trom 25 to 30 cents, the 

| loss of any considerable nuinber of them 
was a serious matter. But the establish- 
ment of great factories, required by the 
growth of the peach trade, las reduced the 
price to a moderate figure; vary from 8d to 
$8 a hundred. Along the Peninsula ruail- 
roads there are now eight or nine factorics, 
each making frow 2,500 to 4,000 baskets a 
day during the busy season. The bottoms 
and hoops are made of Maryland pine, and 
the staves from the Delaware guin tree. 


— 


IN this sweltering and distressing weather 
there is great doubt in the minds cf many 
| people as to the comforts of fat and lean 
people. Some people believe that those 
| whose ribs are covered with a thick coating 

of adipose tissue, perspire profusely and 
| suffer terribly from the caloric and dense 
atmosphere. On the other hand, lean peo- 
ple imagine that fat folks aro cooler than 
| themselves. The truth of the whole matter 
is, that nerves have much to do with pers- 
piration, and all discomforts of that char- 
acter as tissue and fat. You will generally 
observe that the men and women not 


to 


fected with nervousness contrive 
cool even when the mercury is above 90 
All others, whether fat suffer ac- 

rding to their mental condition and the 
quantity of anxiety they yield to. There- 


fore, get fat if you can. 


or lean, 


. Tee demand for false hair bas increased 


| ments of their customers. 


, have no longer any bair to sell; and the 
| trade has been compelled to trave} further 


ment has had, the meansto pay the sum in | 


ea 


and the supply diminished to such an ex. 
tent that the coiffeurs of London and Paris 


, are on the brink of despair, such 


do they encounter in satistying the require. 


“Europeans ” 
says the Lancet, ‘‘will not sell their hair, of 


afield. The actual supply ot false hair for 
the European market is now for the most 
part imported, via Marseilles, from Asia 
Minor, India, China and Japan. But the 
hair imported from these countries is a)- 
most invariably black, and fails utterly to 
harmonize with the auburn and golden tints 
that so well befit a northern complexion, 
It has therefore been found necessary to boil 
the hair in diluted nitric acid to deprive it 
of its original color, and can then be dyed 
to the tint most in vogue. 


Low shoes are fast taking the place of 
high boots this season. Slippers in black or 
colored satin are elaborately decorated on 
the toe with beading in jet, steel, or cash- 
mere colors. White satin slippers are em- 
broidered in pearl, crystal or spar beads. 
Heels of either boots or slippers are of 
more moderate height than formerly. There 
is no greater fully than to squeeze the feet 
with shoes too small for them, for they not 
only ruin the gait, but cause pain, and pain 
engenders irritability of temper. The na- 
tural form of the foot has the toes spreed 
spread out, the great toe parallel to the axis 
of the whole foot. A famous chiropodist 





af- | 
keep | 


| states, “‘Improperjy-made shoes invariably 
| produce pressure upon the integuments of 

the toes and projinent parts of the feet to 
| which is opposed a resistance from the bone 
| immediately beneath, in consequence of 
all ailinents to the feet are produced.”’ 


THE great heaps of coal dust which have 
been collecting for years in the mining re- 
gions of Pennsylvania are at last to be at- 
tacked in a practical way by several] railroad 
companies, which have purchased coa)l-dust . 
locomotives to consume this refuse. The 
dust banks of the Pennsylvania and Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Company have been sur- 
veyed, and it is estimated that they contain 
sixty million tons of coal dust, about forty 
millions of which can be used as fuel in the 
shape of buckwhat coal and stove coal. 
The invention of sifting machinery is likely 
to work a change in respect to coal dust, 
which has heretofore been deemed useless, 
and in the Lehigh Valley and Wyoming 
regions also dust-burning locomotives are 
to be employed to consume fuel from the dust 
banks instead of the more valuable coal. 





STEM-WINDING watches are now made on 
a different pian from what has been eustom: 
aay, the improved system possessing, It is 
thought, some speeial advantages. Thus, 
when it is desired to set the hands, the stem 
is first drawn out, which causes a collar on 
the end of it tu bear upon a stud in the 
shorter ann of a two-armed curved lever. 
This depresses the long arm of the latter, 
which turns a yoke and disengages the 
gearing from the mainspring arbor, coa- 
necting the independent wheel with the 
hand-seiting arcin, to which motion is im- 
parted by turuing the stem. As soon a8 
pulling on the stem ceases, the yoke is 
thrown back to its place by aspring. Nor- 
mally, another wheel, carried by the yoke, 
meshes with the arbor wheel of the main- 
spring, and is thus always ready for wind- 
ing by pressing down upon and winding the 
stem. The arrangement is simple. 


PROBABLY the most exhaustive test ever 
given to the use of steam as a motor for 
street railways has been that of the Paris 
Trainway Company, which has tried twen- 





| ty-one diflerent systems, occupymg five 
| years in the experiments, Not one 
cecded, 


auc: 
and the company is now usin 
The difficulty was main) in 
expense; for with the original cost of e@ 
| gines, the pay of the driver and stoker, 4 
| fucl and maintenance, and the many 4#cch 
dents, the company found its expe! 
expensive. The end came in a prolii! 
by the city authorities; but the compa?) 
was hardly sorry to be thus released frou 
persistent efforts. Yet it is conceivable 
any day some new device may render 
| use of steam more practicable, while ine 
| sources of hot air,compressed air,electrict'y, 
and coiled spriags are atill unexhausted, 
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her hair, 

Bhe twisted white gems in 7 
lte miduight wares disposing ; 

Her carriage rolled from out the glare, 
The night about it closing. 


She danced with grace through mighty rooms 
The music toher calling, 

And sat in grace ‘wid cooling glooms 
And oleanders falling. 


“an thappy youth!** the old men said, 
And watched her footsteps flying ; 

‘How gay her laugh, how proud her head !°* 
The young men murmured, sighing. 


One sat meanwhile where small and bright 
His study-lamp was burning: 

And from Voltaire, through all the uight, 
].ife’s weariness was learning. 


The clock struck four; he rose to sce 
The midnight blackness lighten; 

He saw the weary clouds let free, 
The stars, with watching, whiten ; 


And thought, as loud a carringe rolled, 
*#ome heart of joy is thinking !'" 

Nor saw the face that watched the cold, 
Faint stars above her blinking. 


So one had danced with footsteps ligh 
And one’s young faith was shaking. 

Ab! who would guess through all that night 
The hearts of both were breaking ? 





‘How it Happened. 


BY ANNA GALLAGHER. 











ited it, consisted of one hotel and a few 
shops and houses. 

It was, and still is,in the summer months 
a great place of resort for picnic parties, on 
acoount of the extreine wildness and gran- 
deur of its scenery. 

The hotel at which I was stopping was 
situated on the very edge of asteep clifl 
overhanging the sea. 

A narrow strip of grass bordered the clifi 
foratew hundred yards, on which were 
placed at intervals—probably by the hotel 
ow le, for the use of visitors—several iron- 

wc ed seats. 

Close to the hotel, and also on the edge on 
the cliff, stood a neat little cottage, which, 
from its tiny flag-staff, ship-shape appear- 
ance, and thoroughly nautical aspect, evi- 
dently belonged toa sailor—prohably to a 
retired merchant captain. 

Although I had several times passed 
by the cottage, I had never seen any one 
who looked at all likely to be its owner. 

One sunshiny morning, as I strolled out 


Tse village of Derlev, atthe time I vis- 


from the hotel, I observed an elderly man | 


occupying one of the seats which I have 
just mentioned. 

Something about him told me that he was 
the owner of the cottage, and such be turn- 
ed out to be. 

Having nothing particular to do,I walked 
leisurely up to where he was, and sat down 
by his side with— 

“Good worning, sir,”? by way of an intro- 
duction. 

“Good morning, sir; a lovely day!’’ he 
replied. 

“Yes; it is, indeed! 

“I do not suppose you have many of thein 
this time of vear.”’ 

“The weather here is seldom very se- 
vere. 

“We are too close to the sea for that; and 
it is inany years since we hada really bard 
winter.’’ 

“We ought certainly to be thankful for 
our climate,"’ I replied. 


“There is, I suppose, no country in the | 


world like ours in that respect? "’ 

“In New Zealand, where I have been 
several tiines, the climate struck me as 
very similar to our own; but give me good 
ve English weather, and I ask for no bet- 

or.”” 

“I suppose you have traveled a great 
deal?’ [ remarked, by way of drawing 
him out. 

, “Yes,sir; I have done some sailing in my 
lle, 

“But itisinany years now since I have 
been out of the Channel.” 

“A sailors life is fullof strange scenes, 
and I should think yours lus been nv ex- 
ception to the rule.’ 

“What you say is quite true,’’ be said. 

“This place, as perhaps you have heard, 
was noted for simuggling about forty years 


>. 

“Hizh and low, rich and poor—all hada 
hand in it; and 1 wasa desperate sipuggler 
tor several years. 

“But it is all over now, sir. 


“Never a drop of anything contraband ha 


touched my lips since the day I lost my | 
| getting there. 


Mary.” 

And a tear trickled dov-n the bronzed and 
furrowed cheek of the old man. 

He asked if I should like to hear his 
story. 

I replied that nothing would give ine 
greater pleasure ; and he began — 

“It happened in this way, sir. 

“My father died when I was verv young, 
and | was left to the care of a doting 
mother, 

“My early years were spent ina life of 
uninteresting monotony; but at sixteen, in 
accordance with my ardent desire, though 
greatly against my mother’s inclination, I 
entered the merchant service 

‘In it ny career was comparatively suc- 
cessful, but short ; for I had scarcely reach 
ed my twenty-fifth year when I was syimn- 
moned home by the news of the sudden 
death of my mother. 

‘*l arrived too late; she was dead. 

“This event had such an effect upon ine 


tbat I quitted the service, 
two lived in gloomy idleness. 

“Endowed as I was with an adventurous 
spirit; living in an age and country in which 
smuggling was considered not only the 
surest and speediest road to fortune, but 
even perfectiv legitimate; when Govern- 
ment was regarded as the oppressor and 
the smuggler as the oppressed, can you 
wonder sir, at the line of action I adopted ? 


schooner, equip and inanned her, and 
started on iny owl 4S Stnugyler, . 

“Success attended all iny efforts ; I seem- 
ed to be one of fortune’s favorites, 

‘Thus a couple ot years passed away. 

“During this period Mr. and Mrs. Bell 
and their daughter Mary came to live in 
that cottage which you see over yonder. 

“It was not long before a firmn friendship 
arose between Mary and iiyself, which tin- 
ally ended in love. 

“This mutual attachment was strengthen- 
ed, if possible, by the events of which you 
are about to hear. 

“T shall not attempt to describe her; to 
me she was very beautiful. 

“Before many months had elapsed we 


sent of her parents. 

“I did not forget her in my voyages. 

“Many arich silk and costly gem did I 
bring her home; but she always regarded 
my excursions with great unessiness. 

“So it was reaolved 
to be iny last; and that on iny return 
to marry Mary, and settle down into alife 
of sober-ininded matrimony. 

“But J am afraid, sir, I am exhausting 
your patience.” 








| before, 
| ing. 





| for though only a few 


story. 
0, prem, go on,”’ I answered. 
“Well, sir,you havo only to say when you 


| are tired, and I will leave off. 


i “Well, sir, when I had made the requis- 
ite preparations for my last trip in the 


Stormy Petrel, I bade Mary and her parents | 


farewell. 

“She seemed very disconsolate, and all 
— efforts to console her were unavail- 
ng. 

“She tried hard to dissuade me from 
going ; it was to no purpose, however. 

“Kverything was ready, and I started. 

“We reachedewur destination safely, got 
our cargo of spirits on board, snd you may 
be sure that Mary was not neglected in iny 
purchases, 

“All went well on the return voyage till 
we reached our own coast, when we sighted 
a revenue cutter, hugging the land, round 
by that headland yonder. 

“The breeze was blowing pretty fresh, so 
we — off the land a couple of points or so, 
intending to give the cutter the slip; but as 
s00n 48 she perceived that she was observ- 
ed, she stood out from the land alter us, 

“It did not take long Ww dispel any doubts 
that might have existed in our minds as to 
the relative sailing powers of the two ves- 
sels,for it Was apparent to all that the cutter 
was rapidly overnauling us. 

“Only one course now remained to avoid 
capture, and it was doubtful whether that 
would prove successiul, 

“The tide was nearly half-cbb; and if we 
could reach the Sound before the cutter 
weshould be able to slip) through, and 
leave our heavier antagonist in the 
lurch. 

“Notwithstanding the fresimess of the 


and fora year or | cliff, and the helmainan of the cutter was 


| at our fallen foe. 


“I bouglit the Storiny Petrel,a fine, andy | 





were affilanced lovers, with the fullest con- | 


- 


seen to stayger and full. 

“The cutter, left to herself, ran up in the 
wind, for everyone was so astonished as tw 
seein incapable of motion, and, in leas than 
half a minute, had grounded on a reef; 
thus we sail on through the Sound In 
security, casting inany glances of triumph 


“But whence bad proceeded the shot 
which had saved us? 





“That no one on board the Stormy Petrel | 
had tired that well-tit red shot I felt morally | 


certain, and nota sign of anyone had been | 


observed in the neighborhuod of the sceae 
of our late adventure. 

“Only just as we were yliding through 
the Sound I thought I caught a glimpse, 
high upon the top of the cliff, of a man 
bearing in his arms a female form, but be 
was alinost iuntuediately hidden from view 





by the rocks, 

“It was scarcely possible, and indeed . 
highly improbable, that be should have | 
been our preserver, yet such a proceeding 
us I have mentioned, and in such a place, 


was certainly very peculiar, 
goods at the 


“We had agreed to tand our 
Chasms about eight o'clock that evening if | 
all went well, and had stowed away most | 


| of our goods, inone of the caves, when one | 


| of our scouts rushed in to say that the Coast- 


that my next trip was | 
was | 


guards were upon us. 
«We parted, and fled in difterent direc- 
tions. 
“Knowing the ground 


well, I mounted 


, the clitfin tine stvle, clusely pursued by a | 


brawny Coastguard, 
“When 1] reached the top, I found that lI 


| had gained considerably on ivy pursuer; 80 | 


“Oh, am getting quite interested in your | 


| 
t 





| 


breeze, we ran upour big topsail, and no | 
sooner Was it set than the Stormy Petrel | 


seemed literally to fly fromm wave to wave; 


but though the distance between us and the | 


still 


“Tt was a race for life or death, for there 
was not a soul on beard who would mot dics o 
died sooner tian have vielded 
us p.isoners to their pursuers, 

‘Both vessels were steering for exactly 
the suine point; the cuiter, cousiderably to 
windward of us, had apparcitly, discovered 
our intention, and intended, if possible, to 
intercept us. 

“Iovery man stood at his post, eagerly 
watching the straining iaust, for the topsail 
see med almost too heavy tor it. 

“Sbould the imast vicid, we were 
but should it Stand, we sull had au 
though a feeble one, of escape. 

“The cutter wes now very Close, and be- 
fore long a ecoluiusnm of = sinoke — issued 
from one of her bow port-holes, and a shot 


undone; 


Chance, 


fell in the sea at no very great distan.. from 
us. ; 
“Not many tmwinules clapsed — befor 


another Shot was fired, thistime with better 


| cutter was not diminishing so rapidly as | 
it evidently was diminish- , 


themselves | 


your wellare, hod 


erivet, for it passed right through our inain- | 


| well, 


Inoment, and seized by one of thosa sudden 


“7 was afraid that all would soon be over, | 


hundred yards lay | 


between us and a place of ‘sulety, a single | 


well-aiined shot would prevent our ever 


“Both vessels had rounded the headland, 
and were sailing scarcely a Lundred yards 


i 


from the steep clils which shirt the 
cCoust. 

“They rise perpendicularly out of the sea | 
toaheightei abouts hundred aad ftilty 
feet, and the water at their base is so deep 
that the largest ship» could anchor alony- 
side. 

“We bad pot so nearthe Sound that the 
crew vegun te cougratulate one another on 
their narrow eseipe, When a Shot Cathe 
bouminyg USS LU) i, and carried aw 
our tlopi 

“Tie t 
vel i 
thinkiti its ik ™ yee O48 Siac “aN. rei je] 

| froin firing again, and bore GuWhi Upolu us 


when suddenly the 
Wade cclivGd Irom clul w 


to order us to aul to, 
report of uw WusKct 


I made my way leisureiy between the 
rocky precipices which lay on every 
side. 


“At length the Coastguard also reached 
the top, and again the race began, and my 
pursuer was gaining rapidly. 

“Suddenly | heard tition call upon ine to 
stop, or he would fire. 

“A moment later IT heard «a sharp 
ery, iminediately followed by a dull leaden 
sound, 

“TI looked around; he was gone. 

“He had tallen through the treacherous 
turf; and still,for a moment or two, I ovuld 
hear that dreadful sound as bis body fell 
from crag to crag. 

“For my own sake as well ws for that 
of others, I deteriuined not to reveal bis 
fate. 

“Weary and footsore, I reached Derley a 
little after ten o'clock in the evening, nor 
stopped till 1 was at Mary's home. 

“Mr. Bell had promised to meet ime on 
my arrival, and P hhad been surprised and 
disappointed at his absence. 

“IT entered, as usual, unannounced, 
and found Mr. and Mrs. Bell in the pur- 


lor. 
“They greeted ino warmly; but there 
seemed a tone of sadness about their wel- 
come, 

“Where is Mary?’ I asked, anxiously 
looking toward the door, expecting every 
second tu see ILoOpen, aud my Mary come 
in. 

“She is not very well, Bob; but I think 
she inay be better to-morrow,’ replied the 
mother; but her looks gave no ken of the 
hopes her words expressed. 

“*Por merey's sake, tell me what has 
happened!’ Lexclaimed, in an agony of 
desp:tir. 

set tiimt, Bol! 

“oMary is asleep in the next room, 

“Tt is, the doctor says, an attack of brain 
foyer,’ 

‘Is there any hope?’ 

“*Bob, you ave the most irrational nan I 
ever amet,’ said Mr. Bell, kindly and 
pently. 

“*No sooner do you hear that Mary is ill 
than you jump to tie conclusion that she is 
eying. 

““cOur grief is as heavy. 
will vet be weil. 
“Put do tell 

dread.ul tliness ? ° 

“Well, bots, it ina sid 
tale,’ repiied Mrs. Bell. 

“eMary persuaded ter father to go over 
to the Sound this afternoon, and see if there 
Was any sicn of the Stormy Vetrel. 

“They arrived justas vou were about to 
surrender tothe revenue cutter, 

“Phe rocks altogether bid) them from 
your View, # that although they could see 
you, vou could wot Bee them, 

“ eMr. Bell had taken, os he always Goes, 
his yun with bine; but in his auxiety for 
jet it drop on the 


Cheer up; all 


ie What has caused tuis 


and wonderful 





ground. . 
“*Mary comprehconded your position ina 


impulses to which women are on critical 
oceasions 80 susceptible, she snatebed up 
the gun, fired, an d—the rest vou know,’ 

‘Thus did I owe everything lo the girl I 
loved. 

“Greater love than tuine was impossible ; 
but I resolved that should she live—and 
agonies the Very thought of her death | 
caused met—a life of undving devotion | 
should testiiy to my love and gratitude. 

“T wandered hither and tuituer, in a 
meaningless way, Without thought of any- 


thing but the great sorrow which had over- | ' 
| ut the seene of this dreadful accident. 


tuken te. 
“But Mary gradually began to recover. 
“The black clouds seemed to be giving 
way to the sunshine, and bright indeed was 
the day when I was first aduiitted to her 
ene rice 
It was alter riy nonth 8 separation 
4 | slow 
FA wel away, and spring time, 
aid thewers, and ygeutie 
breezes, case round. 
“Iuvery day she gathered fresh strength. 
“iler gueeks began to assume their rich 


i 
the 61t8) «6fpirecs, 


color, as of old; and when May arrived she 
was as well as ever. 

“Thus had the clouds which hid gathered 
on the borizon of my life cleared away, and 
all see:ined bright and ° 

“Our marriage was finally 


to 
take place in June; and the of 
waiting are tedious, like the of 


sorrow, the tine eventually arrived, with 


all the preparat! 6» consequent there- 
upon. 
OMary was in a f-ver ot excitement, ruah- 


ing about | dresses, showering 


—_ 
merable cont ry orders upon bew 


dered dressinakers, and dol many other 
thin wy oe toa elor. 
“The da 


appointed for our marriage 
broke brig tend glorienh, and the joy in 


iny heart seemed t» be shared by the tirds 
and flowers and all creation. 

“I need not dwell on my feelings. 

“T suppore they were such as most inen 
in similar cironimstances experience. I felt 
supremely happy. 

“I went to the churoh shortly before the 
appointed hour, uttended by iny grooins-. 
nun, in allthe panoply of wedding gar- 
nents. 

“Then came a period oft waiting. 

“All other momeuts in iny life seemed to 
have had wings compared to these. 

“The hour came, and still neither Mary 
nor any of her triends appeared. 

“Everyone on all such occasions ex 
to wait; anda marriage is about the 


| orucial test of pationve that human ingenuity 


could possibly devine. 

“An Lour passed in waiting. 

“The clergyman and r 
who had long since ceased from endeavor. 
ing t© restrain my linpatience, were at 
length obliged to admit that something 
inust have bappened. 

“Our fears were realized by a messengor 
who, witha very scared face, announced 
that Mary could nowhere be found. 

“TI rushed out of the church in dismay, 
and tnade iny way Ww her father’s house. 

“Everything there was inthe utinost 
confusion. 


“No one was able to vive a lucid account 
of Mary's disappearance. 

“All that I could learn was that the vil- 
lagers were scouring the country far and 
wide, and that she had been up early, and 
had last been seen somewhere in the vil- 
lage. 

“Bevond that, nobody seemed to know 
anything, 

“Terrible indeed was the shook which I 
had recvived. 

“The cup of happiness,which but an hour 

had seemned within iny gras fal- 
len; acold chill of deadly horror ran through 
iny veins. 

“I joined ip the search, of course, but 
felt utterly incapable of doing sany- 
thing. 

“Alliny ordinary energy was paralyzed. 

“T seerned to have become of a sudden a 


prematurely aged inan. 

“Hour after hour passed by, and still no 
news of Mary, till at length darkness gathb- 
ered round, and one by one all the seurch- 
era returned, weary and footsore, without 
having discovered any traces of the inissing 
one. 

“Still, 
search was continued far into the n 
it seemed as ifng stone bad been 
turned, no effort spared. 

“All the neighborhood joined in the 
search, for Mary was a favorite with 
all. 

“All caine to her home with their rough 
condolences and promises of help; but none 
brought back iny Mary. 

“Atlength it had reluctantly to be ac- 
knowledged that further search was 
vain. 

“IT was completely stunned by the blow, 
and hardly appeared to know what was go- 
ing on around. 

“T sat by the fireside in her futher's house, 
dreamily gazing into the fire, and all ef- 
forts to pernuude me to go to bed were use. 
loss, 

“Thus I sat all night long in solitude; for 
her mother and father, wearied by sorrow, 
had sougbt retuye In ry 

“Nothing broke the chill and death-like 
stillness Lut the chirping of tie cricket on 
the hearth, and sadly did the cheerful 
sound ooutrast with my Overwhelming sor- 
row. 

“The gray light of morning found me 
still in the saine position. 

“Another day had dawned upon ine; 
how differently it was to the preceding 
one! 

“Tl awakened toa kind of consciousness 
of passing events, und got up and wandered 
out inw the oool air of meoruing. 

“No one was ustir; | wus ulone with my 
own thoughts. 

“Was this dread gric! u Judgimnent on me 
for the Coastguard’s deaih 7 

“When the thought had once entered ny 
mind, it was imposible to get rid of it; and 
it gradually acquired such strength that I 
beyan to regard iny dire misfortune as « 
punishinent for wy connection with bis 


groomsman, 


with lanterns and wreches, the 
bt, till 
eft un- 


| horrible fate. 


“Wandering aimlessly about in this 
fraine of mind, l eventually found myself 


“To iny surprise, the turf had been re- 
contly torn away close to the hole. 

“On, horror! how can I describe the 
thought flashed into my n.ind? 


“Ten thousand agonies were concen- 
trated into a single minute; my brain was 
on hire 

‘Could my Ma iny darling Mary,have 
fallen through, and now be lying @ the 
bottoin of that horrible abyss, 

“You cannot, sir—ne one can imagine 


the despeir and anguish this wild, f&ntastic 
idea caused me. 
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“] resolved, however, to Put i to the test 
without delay. 

“Owing to the peculiar forination of the 
sides, descent was int oniv practiert te, bur 
even comparatively easy, te one whe had 
been accuatwmed from his youth ¢ 
Meep cliffs along bie . 

“By tineans ofthe Success 
aicies I finally managed t: reach the tb ttom, 
and the menty bats, as biey Mite d ty me, 
seemed omens ofevi.. 

“It would be Ulleriyv linipemwesity, for imet 
deacribe iny feclings when IT saw in th 
dusky light, stretched upon the orld, da 


: 
“a e the 


ledyes at the 


Sone, myown Mary, and there, by ber 
side, the ghastly skeleton of the peer Crest 
vard: apd alwve our heats fitted tre 
rats, and theowla utter | their hideous 
acreeches. 


“Regardless ofeverything but the peor, 
le form lying metionio=s on the elaruniy, 
Loham-anvered rock, I flung wmiyself beside 
her. 
“*Mary! 
ejaculate ; bul never 
shat pale fori gave answer 
“T covered hereoll lips with 
my tears streamed down toy daring 


mv Marv '* was all that I eould 
ssound of motion of 
leackK. 

kixees, and 


- face, 


but she heeded tive mots and the hour 
spod away as [sutthere w my Mary in 
this dreadful company, and uothing gave 


sign of life but the tilesuened birds which 


flapped their wings abreve us, 


“bad gone out in the early morning, 
and it must have becn noondiavy ow sit 
Beeined ae if tis prassitiat itt) ranes bad 
had sore effect, for an alin Lipereept 


ble sigh om ‘ped iuny darting ss) 

**iipe | ved? 

“Pron that moment I 
that huinan being « 
Conse ousmess, and ts efforts were eveaitu 
ally suceessfn 


“Mary, at length, opened her “ 
lt Was SOrrec Ulinpe tee re aie fr mind 
me, and then she ‘arnt Ss j 


“Itwas the bappiest imoment ofa life 


which has nearly rerehed the allotted enan 
ofinan; ho has never tx equalled, and 
never can ! s.irpeassed, 

‘Sine ii’ it S tiat vas to be don 


, 


to rescue her from ber present postion 

**Ags it was, Shire onlv just lived; proinpt 
action, theretore, was neces 

“T took off inv coat, and wrapped her in 
it, and mounted up tothe lizhit of day from 
the awfulden in whieh | liad now been for 
meveral hours. 

“Willing tamds were procured ty 
getiny darling ont: be pot Wiel tid se 
nearly been fier touib, too. 

“Though ber ree vowWas A latter of 
orthas, tes eventu 
aliv brouyht round again, and a Voar saw 
her «8 well as ever. : 

‘The event w bo To have just narrated a! 
wavs causes «4 Cold slhintder of Qorror lorun 
thrumh my veins when Lb think of it. 

“DT heard afterwards frour Mary's own 
lips how it all happened. 

“She had risen eariv on the 
the day appointed for Our tarrigee, and 
meting hiresibool lLUsmiiigg Alwrul bue bli ise, tia 
resolved lo pay a Visit betlie syeok om whew 
mle lad maven! cay lite. 

‘40m ber WAV bach Sie bi 1} opeassedd alony 


soon 


‘ 


eare aml Skil Sle Was 


tiveorgiitag cot 


thre cisth bey tive chiasin, aie tan fallen 
through tie turt just as tue | wauard liad 
done betore. | 


“She stutsbied froma ledge to 
by holding onto each bh tury, Soinelow or ! 


Arollier each beubyee hasaed boron i her 
fail, and tawliv sie reached th teottorn 
with mo bowes Uronen, bul peace aout 
bruised. 

“She had swooned as slic saw } 
ble position,and tabeotes Dicom ar blehes Covrtapwar ts, 
and in this swoon she wrust have reamed 
till she recovered wilh inyself by he: 
Bile. 

“The skeleton ofthe unfortnnate Coast 
guard was buried in the chureuy ard shortiy 
alter tts discovery, aud t re vou tav ‘ 
See the tea ston t far rive trreedeer 
the oid elit tree) itis i asinall tatelet of 
white marble, tuarked nih ne name and 
Heo tiisertplion, it piv witha e x. 

“And now, sir, T have tetd vom low PT lost 
my Mary, aud ais vow | iedoher 
aygiit. 

“Aiv tale ie finished Tun atrand it bas 
been but a tediots aid pew ppes > bona 
when J] gethold of astianser | ter tell 
it to brit 

“Marv and I have meer peur) over 

pave tel mV drter 


thirty vears, and tivon 
Cel ln our listers Vou are Wwe i 
in an 1 see fyer, 

“She is vot what she was then: time has { 
Wrought its changes: her geod 
gone, and tier biaek hatr has beeome white: 
Dutsbe is still «a Kind, agd cheertul, and 
hearty soul.” 

“Nothing would give me yvreater pleas- 
ure,’ | replied; “but there is) one question 
which I should like to ask. 

“Was the steertnan of the eutter Killed, 


looks have | 


and was there an investigation  alter- 
wards?" 

“Tain glad to say he was more frightened 
than hurt: th cas om lomded wiid 
sbot. 

“AN hVestivation im «6gueh a place 
wourdatecouottrhusie, @vern Mf anvthtig Gould 
have tree found) bave been “ute ry use 


less, for every onewould have taken our 
part. 

“Andnow, a8 T have answered wour 
questions satisisect let us go in the 
house. 

Ora chic iv ts eo ttare he told me that 
he hud sic “) t t rts Citaee itt ori 


deniux 


Th is if ~ ~ 


Latneca 
wit 

tits owt t - 
ana in ai Arie sir? Live ‘ shle sm 


Mary of bis tale. 


She still) bore tracee of good looks, for 


(ous and d 


the’hand of time had dealt with ber very 
lenientiv. 

lepenta very pleasant 
interesting host and hos wife, and 
prarterd, mach pica {with them and 
histery. 


hour with my 
then + 


their 


—— 2 e—— 


When the Tide Came In. 


HAROID I RossiTER 


MAIR Fleanor « r teewer and 
4 sighed—not se t Pe the neces 
mir np ris r t at ‘ il 

bras ndustry wer ini a arctined 
her 

tnt Flieanor Vane had forgetton her ritp 
bons aud laces, and rub hands tall 
down apen her lap in listless idleness, while 
her brown eves wazed itonoon a merry 
4 } nt ‘ . ss waned tears 

otare 4 alow p beat lo gold 
brown ¢ =, a? ¢ - whit i x.) 
tering n diasoend engageien 
ring. 


She never heeded it nor seemed to care, 


thouuh she saw it 


A mocking, halt-scornful smile, and a 
sobbing sigh, broke rom ber lips asthe tear 
blurred the dianneond 

AT 1 ren tert arriage, sne mur 
mur 2 when tears for another than—for 
an older and dearer ‘ < 1 the 
trethal ring. 

*And vet, my betret } rie r 
tan, as we! is a Prieh me, We Worth a 
Weethiarh) S leoeviltius. 

“He must ‘ me, ¢ athonugh he tis 
ae | ! ‘4 d i ! 

sore * \ir '’ ‘ t « r 
while he r «tar Z sug 
‘ ur ') is = if 
enre that ] ‘ . it rs Ww i 
Ob, my own, mu ‘ Y i 1 care? 
bhie tears t Koan =f 

I's ite t ~ . Sis of 
. i and { i “iw ti 
eiearer throueh i ; 

Asshe raised her t ! r to Woy 
t iw t i { - tasiied 
ter mtiv. 

Shethrost ber hand behind her, out of 
Sight, with ay Kand pwassicnate vesture, 

“] have mo right Ve wear it, . - bowl. 
“No right to give iy hand to one, while 
mv heart iS another's for ever, I shi To bad 
dh d hefirre I penat t ? I be | I bicued cl hg 

Pise groupes ui ‘ vat ew oinoved 
away and proassed outal sucht. 

hieanor velit 3 f ree Shade hat, 
and tbuddling ther sewing Inte the pretts 
faneyv work-tasaet, prepared to leave the 
arivor, 

“Lean come ba ! t r, she said 
“Tean't «t avo ii re ! tia * = nt ‘ 
prisom: amd besides, ter see init si . te 
tact oladtan Letle ttits sigh, gist and 
pieasantiv, Willie tiny teart is xy (00), 
f cannot bear nt. It anvor tt yr 

L baner Lane Wilh © Uimrct inser Lee | ;Witi 
Claerire. 

“Why met? Arn I t tive \fiss 
Vane, who, witinout a sitliing of ber own, 
IS tio tithe the wv tt GLetah col Rivet seccaseeony 
Ano To pet goin too Ciavs witar peNxt in ? 
Vu. Heaven Knows bo would rather be going 
tomyvyagrave 

Dao persons whe wateled her as sie bur. 
Pied down tite treet, Chott, aieasiv, that 
Sipe? CPRNL TE bees geevitauy Ligers tie’ 

ise tid Via tts P 1 SpSSily 
Papieliveoos i \s j sind towards 
- lar eriti ig foe'ns 

] Wale tie j t s t 
‘ hera ° i in 
for Witerse Sake f r- ul thier cone 
trothal cng, Walter Soarle. 

“Is Bleanor erazs cried Mrs. Vian 
exeitediv. “The t mas turned, T think. 
si Wit eerrmamiv ! cual hg iat nee J 
treet, eed ret a weemd cbremechitng fon beitig 
\\ “ee Wii cust ! anxious 
Be cdtan’ uf il ak ; = M ] vt t | 
\ ! i 

Wait Searles pals we flushed red at 
i. = i 

oN rome t i \ r set hie 

v. | t is Mrs \ ! 
ait si ou ti ria ms 1 t 
bree ut iiss Naune s Sorvir too dor deme dacr oan 
sl drv. Woitii 4 i ‘ ve i wi ror vt 
opee, tor tine tid bis t 1 { it tal 
prrertnaied VMliss blieiiior at . bol Adi 


No, stile does tot kn 

She thouwht onlv of reese uing that solitary 
Tesnvin,g UWAN Leen all Volces save those ol thie 
Moliibittu Waves. 

She cast herseli down on the rough stone, 
and wept long and bitterly. 

be. \ hie spy ‘ 2 * slic seotrlveed tierll }, secure 
tn her Knowiedwe that in that beteiy plas 
none eould bear ber. A Tile sjpeouded & 
temper and pride—neo more f ble was jou 
was proud, and that suiliced to 
peirt US tWe Vvears ago. 

“Oly it Teould have Known that he loved 
me throughit all! He dtd! TPsaw thatin tis 
eves en tee nichtof his arrival here, betore 
he Krew of tay enuagement. 

“Wiv did aunt Vaneteil me he was going 
to Le married? It] bad not heard that i 
boven SLU Fo prc ness by ik, Tshiouid never 
have necee pied Mr. Poynset. 

Again the tears burst forth, unchecked, 
uneomforted. 

Phe sun had set, and as the sot gray 
evening gloom gathered over the sea, a 
wind was msing and making the waves run 
htugh. 

Around the rock on which Fleanor sat, 


,u\ ~~ WwW I iu si \ ‘ is Slpor al 
wt wiv « vert the nat “ (OS! 
4 1 A 
Life seemed such a thie natt \N 
Love was lust 


“TJ must go back,’ 


she sighed wearily, 


“— 
a gw 









EVENING POST. 


wy 


asi sinile with the others, and seem as tree 


Then sising, and glancing at the tossing 
waves, the first aint alarin spread over her. 
‘w jong have T been here, I wonder? 
nau dark, “sie Linruiht, and turn- 
nod uverse:t Lace to lace with 


w stuuileuiv, 
> old lat 
Sie uttered a erv and stood silent, her 
y 2 deatuly pale-—ie, no jess agri- 
1, peennated i tossing wiaiers all 
‘ ithe roek, showing ber that her re- 


i imis the siiore Was cut off. 
‘Your aunt and IT saw you from the 
“TL brought vou a boat. Am T not gen- 
erous—to save vou foranother usan's ars? 


‘ i, Wh Ww Te fialas -? I huve looked 
ts toelilnes, he went on, inthe same 
Strage, reckless manner, ‘and thought 


that [woud eather see vou dead than see 
feo and vet to-mizbt, when 

suivedcae, Deane to save your 
bate, suppose, says you shall marry 
d from her and looked gloomily 
it Ver Ulaet Sea. 


Suddenivy two tremiling bands clasped 


Iho wor eare Kliewior asked him 
earnestiy, with ber dark eyes on bis face. 
“It ] vo back and oanarry him, do you 
care? 

lie looked at her for a moment very 
stra V toon snddenly seized and strained 
li iis ast 

Ory iove! he groaned, and kissed 
} ps, tt puter incu: tin resolutely. 
“Oh, ves. Tcare,” te sald quietly. 

‘| innings 1 

‘Come, itis wetting dark. Youean row, 
can't : viing her towards the boat. 

“Yes, she satd wonderingiy. 

hier ince Was | K aiied Orivht. 

bis rt Lowitia bicope and joy. 

“Yes, but Whitt oecasion will there be for 
He to row When vou are with me?” 

“T shall be with wea. IT shall remain 
here. The tide will alimost take you. in 


Without th 

“Neither tide nor oars shall take me in 
Without vou, she cried, passionately and 
resolutely. 

“What do vou mean? PE had pot noticed 
it before, but the tide is msing fast. In less 
than an hour it will cover @bis rock, and I, 
if vou do net save to must be drowned. 
Do vou think f would gowithout you? Are 
vou weary of vour ie?” 

* His voiee was full of pain. 

“Child, Dhave been tired of ny life ever 
Vou took Vv out of it! So tired 
that at last IT suffered my love for you to 
conquer pride, and came to seek a reconcil- 
lation. 


“You 


Sines arses 


know how T found you; better 
that we bad never inet again! Yes, I am 
tired of live! What is it worth after all? 
(io howe Without me,” he was looking into 
her ace. 

“Ah, Tsce vou will not. You love me, 
Eleanor! Ob, my dear,” and somehow she 
was in his ards again, “how ean I let vou 
tnarry hin?” 

“You eanpot!° she cried, elinging to him: 
‘and if vou could, | would not! Ob, tt was 
only because T thought you did not care! I 
will tell Mr. Pownset all the truth. Better 
be talse touny promise now than be a false 


Wile, whose band oulv might be his, white 


her heart was pining for another. He 1s 
generous, and vs des, be will mot eure, 
‘ dear, ator Oh Heaven, the boat 


th oat bas cone! Walter! Walter!’ 
(inte bis aris, and they 
i7wed into coach otiers eves in agony. 

It was too true. 

The boat bad dritted away. 

Love and death had come to them to- 


Sbpee threw tpepeset, 


leu \ tirst to control herself, 
ealined by the sizht of his anguish at her 
itiije rieattige Tat 

“Dear love,’ she v 
is a far happrer Jot than seemed mine an 
hour su I shall die in vour arms, and, 


Heaven Knows inv heart, I preter that to 


Jingawav her tears. “1 mutt go back . 





“Farewell, Eleanor—Heave 
he said. : “4 lees you 
She stood clinging to her lover’ arm 
face all smiles and tears. : her 
“Oh, thank you! bless !” she 
impulsively. ‘But oh, I pe v 
— ss oe 40 re 
He only siniled—that sad, grave 
. , Sthile 
he walked away, and waved he rma ag 
answer, ; — for 
But long afterwards—when FE] 
been a lappy wife and mother for 
vears—theyv heard of iu again, 
old tnan now, and still a lonely | 
And Eleanor, looking thoughtr ‘ 
the ring she wore, sighed for his ionely nat 
‘Poor Mr. Poynset,” she thoug] t, ptyi 
him out ot ber own plentitade of love 
happiness. “But T could not have tnade 
him happier! IT wouder, ch, I wonder did 
he care ?"" ? 


Many 
Zrown an 


—_— 2 <>. 
TIE PRISONS OF PARK, 





N Paris there are five prisons tor 
offenders, one for boys, the Petite Ro. 
quette, and one for women, St. Lazare, 

The chief of the male prisons, La Grande 

toquette, is only used as a depot for gop. 
viets under transportation or seclusion 

the prison in Rue du Cherche-Midi is for 
soldiers, 

Mazi» is the House of Detention for pri- 
soners awaiting trial, but it also containg 
about v0 prisoners undergoing Sentences 
of not nore than one year’s duration, 

Ste. Pelagie and La Sante are houses of 
correction, where the associated system 
mostly prevails, and the latter is at the same 
tin ea ceneral tufirmary,. 

All convicted prisoners who are diseased 
infirm, and require contined imecieal at. 
tendance are sent to the Sante. r 

It rests with the Public Prosceutor, apd 


| not with the Judges, to determine in what 


hispered solemnly, ‘it | 


prison a delinquent senteneed bv the Cor. 
rectional Courts shall be confined. 

Herein favoritism comes largely into 
play. . 

A prisoner of the lower orders, havin 
no respectable connections, will not get the 
option of serving his time in sobitary oon. 
fineient, and thereby earning a rewit- 
tance, 

If he petitions for this favor he will be 
told that there are no cells vacant, and be 
will be removed to Ste. Pelayie or the San- 
te, whese he will sleep in a dorinitory and 
work in an associated atelier. 

If he be a shoemaker or tailor he will 
work at his own trade; if not, he will be 
employed in making brass chains, card- 
board boxes, paper bags, toys or knick- 
knacks for venders of those thousand trifles 
which are comprised under the designation 
articles de Paris. Being paid by the piece, 
he will have every inducement to work 
hard. 

Or his earnings government will re- 
tain one-third toward the expenses of his 
keep, one-third will be put aside and paid 
to him on his discharge, while the remain- 
ing third will be paid to him in money to 
enable im to buy little luxuries at the pri- 
son cunteen. 

The things purchasable at the canteen are 
wine at the rate of a pint and a half a day, 
cafe au lait, chocolate, butter, cheese, hain, 
sausages, eggs, Salad, fruit, tinned meat, 
biscuits, stationery, tobacco and snuff. 

Prisoners are allowed to sinoke in Paris- 
ian jails, and avery sensible provision this 
is, for it prevents that illicit traftic in to- 
tobacco which brings so many prisoners 
and warders to trouvlein English prisons, 
aud italso supplies a ready means of pun- 
ishing @ refractory prisoner. 

Frenchinen decline to admit that order 
eannot be keptin a jail without corporal 
punishment. 

Asarule, French prisoners behave ex- 
ceedingly well, because they know they 
can greatly alleviate the hardships of their 
position by so doing. 

For a first offense a man's tobacco and 
wine will be cut off for a week; for a second 
he may be forbidden to purchase anything 
at the canteen for a month; if he perseveres 


| in his folly he will be prohibited from 


vil th it vert 
Bat a vas realy for them yet. 
In t int supreme agony, whose 
enn would ss witha them through their | 
, poestioe, apd from an unexpected 
q irt 


rock, and the volee of Allan Poynset called 
to th ili. 

Ile had seen thorr close embrace, and his 
pele, bat he uttered no re- 
prowch when Rieaner hitn faintly 
how be had guessed ther danger. 

“Your aunt told tne where vou were,”’ he 
atid: ‘and when the boat drifted in with 
the tide, T guesscd the rest.’ 

Then with aechonwe of look and tone— 

“A part or the rest at least,’’ he added, 
sadiv. 


tw Was Ve'ty 


asked 


‘ued Mir. Searle’s intended wite, when I 
went forth to lock for my own?” 

Eeleanor’s tears tell fast. 

She took the diamond from her hand ana 
wave it back to bili. 

“T ought never to have worn it,"’ she 
said hurnbly ; “DT had no heart to give you. 


Trv to forgive. 

Hie siniled, sadly and gravely, glancing 
al ritiy 

“T do forgive vou, ebild.”’ he said. “You 
have aright t vonur life's happiness, 
Mr. Sea s . rwite willl vou 
t i nce of a 
le to-niuht 
J . V that | 
\ lat Inst ‘ t x inded on the 


Mr. Poynset sprang from it, 


i boat's keel grated against the 


; | 
Vin T wrong in thinking that 1 have res- 


working—that is, from earning money, and 
will be locked upina cell to endure the 
inisery of utter solitude and idleness. 

If this severe measure fails and the wan 
becoinesobstreperous he will be st raigh- 
Waisteoated an put into a dark padded ceil, 
where he nay sereain and kiek at the walls 
to his heart's eontent. 

To these rational 
the most stubborn 
yield. 

It must be confessed, however, that there 
are certain desperate characters who delight 
iu giving trouble, and whe, untamed by re- 
peated punishments, will often eoinmit 
Inurderous assaults upon warders, Chap 
lain, or Governor out of sheer bravad0e 

> @¢-—--- , 

Bank CHecKs.—The printing of pank 
ehecks and other ducuments, 80 a8 to pre 
vent traud, has been experimented with In 
France in such a manner that the results 
attained are believed to reaiize a8 near!) 
as possibie the object sought. Advantge® 
has been taken of the well-known properts 
of turning red by treatinent with acids, and 
blue by treat:nents with alkalies, possess” 
by eosine, litinus, and other dyes. Forzcrs, 
asa rule, have used either oxalic or 8" 
weak vegetable acids or: bse alkalinesolutio? 
to effect erasures—in eunher case detection 
being inevitable. One method of ered 
tion experimented with is that in age . 
ordinary paper is printed on partly wit)’ = 


he 
acid and partly with an alkaline al 
. ” ] 


inethods of coercion 
natures generally 


Saine coloring matter being used for ian 
inks. Oxaiic acid has been feund prem 


- ! ia 
able, and for alkalies, bicarbonate ol 


and potash, and caustic soda, the sirengt® 
of the acid or alkali being reduced 3 
quired, 
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Nobody Knows. 


BY VP. C. B RRETTA,. 


eyes, and such a soft caressing way 

with her that vou wondered she had 
aver heen lett» open a bourding-house in 
her maiden name at the matureage = of 
twenty-seven. 

She was ent out to be the sweetest of wives 
and the tenderest of mothers, and it was al- 
together John Beunei’s fialt that she had 
not been fulfilling her mission for the past 
seven vears. 

Eminy Leslie had been a trifle above him 
in the world at that time. 

Her father was rich tan, but by no 
means a proud one, and nothing but his 
own faint herirt liuel stood between John 
Bennett and future happiness, that day 
they went boating down the river’s length, 
and lost themselves inthe tangling creeks 
of the marshes. 

The time went in rowing up one and 
down another, quite unable to find the 
main channel, until the stealthy creeping 
fog stole up from the swamp lands, and 
curled in damp chill rings over the dead flat 
piercing like insidious icy lances to the very 
marrow, and further confusing him = until 
the tide went out and left them lying high, 
but not dry, on the inuddy bottom. 

John acted like a hero, as became the oc- 
casion. 

He wrapped his coat about her, and car- 
ried her in his arins while he waded knee- 
deep through the inud tothe firm sand of 
the shore. 

Then he made her race with him until the 
chilled blood beat warm and fast. 

I teel sure that he would have carried her 
over the five mile stretch which lay _ be- 
tween thei and the town when her strength 


) ROSY little woman with black dots of 


~ ee ee 








and her boarders’ valuables, of fire,of sick- 
ness, but the man who will let the woman 
of his choice struggle alone through real 
affliction is not apt to be influenced by iuna- 
ginary evils, , 
But this night-prowling of Emmy's was | 
to bear fruit at last. 2 
There caine to the house one day a very 
elegant s°ntleiman, diamond-decked, patch- 
ouli seented, who started a little at sight of | 
her fresh, rosy tace, and held out a white 
hand as he asked : | 
“Ain I quite forgotten?” 
“Mr. Thornton.” 
Mr. Thornton it was, who took the best | 
apartinents at her disposal, and followed 
her with Lungry-looking eyes that fairly 
haunted her at times. r : 
They were somewhat hollow eyes in a 
rather haggard face, : 
_ If ithad not been tor the diamonds blaz- 
Ing at his wristsand in his bosom, Emmy | 
could have believed that he had really goue 
to the bad, and was tnutely reproaching her 
for sending him there. Mf 
_ The tirst nisht atter establishing himself | 
in the house he came to her where she was 
counting the silver in the dining-room. 
*You have a safe, Miss Lesiie® Then may 
] leave my diamonds in your charge ? ; { 
“They are particularly tine ones, and I 
don’t care to leave them to the mercy of the 





house-breaker who may chance to 
along.” 


Every night after that the diamonds were 


come | 


| regularly dk posited in the safe, to be re- | 


claimed by their owner in the morning, un- 
til one stormy midnight, when sleep) was 
further away from Eininy'’s eves than ever, 


| When every blast shaking a shutter start- 


gaveout, ifahail had not come from the | 


river, followed by a boat, and 
Thornton in search of them. 

And, froin being master of the situation, 
John dropped at once into the secondary 
place which he always occupied when any 
rival opposed him. 

‘*Better take me for your protector, Em- 
my,’’ Thornton said, openly. 

“T promise never to run 
the shoals; noone butan idiot would not 
tangled up in such plain sailing.”’ 

Perhaps there was truth as well as force 
in the declaration. 

Certainly no one but John Bennett would 
have failed to read the neaning when Dou- 


Doug'as 


| 
| 
| 


vou ashore on | 


glas Thornton suddenly left the place, and | 


pink rings circled Fininy’s eves, for what 
true woman can disiv‘ss a lover without a 
feeling of pain? 

He was not even left in doubt on one 


int,for saying something of the tiine when | 


hornton would be back, Emmy corrected 
him soberly: 

“T never expect him to come back. 

*] may as well tell vou there is nothing 
at all between us—I see that you think 
there is.”’ 

Surely here was John's opportunity if he 
ever wished to avail hiinself of it. 

He began to staininer: 

“T thought — thought — that—that—you 
seemed to be sorry.” 

“Well, I am sorry. 


| 


| 

| recklessly. 

pr “lL loved you, and you could have saved 
' 


| 


' 
Do you believe inen | 


ever do go to the bad because women refuse | 


them? 


He said that if he did, I might know that | 


it was my work.”’ 

“The coward !"" sprung to John's lips, but 
he kept back the words and waited—for 
what if Emmy was regretting ber refusal,or 
it she should have the same answer for 
biin? 

You see now how the ease stood. 

For all these seven vears he had hovered 
about her while one atter another of her 
lovers had dropped away. 

Time aiter time be bad nerved  hitnself 
for the all-important confession,and as often 
his native timidity, his tear of refusal, o* 
too low estimate of himself, had cheeked 
the words upon his tongue. 

When Einmny’s father broke down under 
pecuniary losses, sickened and died,and she 
gathered together her remnants of fortune. 
with this boarding-house = project mn her 
head, he made a valiant attempt to come to 
tie rescue, 

‘You aren't fit for sueb work,” he said. 

“T am fit for no other unless it would be 
as somebody's housekeeper, and Pd rather 
be iny own housekeeper and somebody's 
landlady.”’ 

“So you nay be,” he began, eagerly, “if 
—if—you ‘ll be mine.” 

‘Your landlady, do you mean?” 

It was not atall what John meant, not 
What Kinmy thought he meant, but he had 
soften trembled upon the verge that she 
could accept nothing but a plain — state- 
ment. 

He gasped like a man who has taken an 
unexpected plunge mn cold water. 

“Yes, ves, of course, tirst floor front at 
your own price.”’ 

He eould bave bitten his tongue out next 
instantin rave at his pusillanimous retreat, 
but he found an atom of comfort when he 
reviewed the situation. 

“She isn't fit for the business, such a soft 
little thing; I'll be sure to find courage 


led her into wider wakefulness, and sent 
her shivering from her bed to find the | 
scene of her many imaginings realized, to | 
see the dark formofa burglar hovering 
over her safe, wide open by the mysterous 
Ineans such gentry possess, | 

There wasa glitter and sparkle in his | 
hand as she appeared whieh made her for- 
get fear as she sprung forward and caught | 
his arm, gathering breath for a seream 
Which died away as she looked upinto the 
face of Douglas Thornton himself. 

“There don't make a fuss,’ said he,seorn- 
fully. 

“it's not an indictable offence if aman is 
enoght stealing his own affairs.” 

“TT don’t understand.” 

“T daresay vou don't,” he muttered, with 
bitter fiereeness, 

“Women like you know nothing of the 
paradise to which you send us inen in this 
world as well as the next. 

“Oh ves; look innocent! but what I am 
you made me when vou denied me the in- 
fluence that would have turned me into a 
better man.” 

The room seemed to rock, and Emmy sat 
down with her frightened eyes fixed upon 
his fuee, 

“Timean just what T say,’ 


* he went on, | 


me. 

“You left me with no aim in life, and 
froin being an idler T deseended to 
by my wits. 

“You don't Know what that means? 
Weil, I was just going to steal my own dia- 
monds and hold you responsible for their 
loss. 

“You owe ine that inuch T think, tor the | 
wreck you've tiade of iny lite.” 

* Douglas, did youever do anything like 


living 





| this before?" 


“Never. [ve been. a bad fellow but mot 
a dishonest one, a8 the world woes, lo owas 
hard up, in acorner,and TP think the demon 
entered into me when | eanie here saw vou, 


land realized to what depths T had fallen.’ 


“Then T wish that you wouid take, let me 
lend you the money you need.” 

OWhy? Beeause you utterly 
me?" 

“Oh, no, no! Because T would like to 
inake you some reparation if it is,as you say 
all mv fant.” 

Douglas Thornton’s was an. elastie na- | 
ture, swift to rebound, and despite his) self 
humiliation, a spark Cune inte tbs eves. | 

“Make reparation. There is but one way 
you ean do it—by undoimns the - 


despise 


wrong. 

Who ean follow the strange workings ofa 
woman's heart? 

Kininy pitied him, she acecpted his re- 
proaches ats il they tad been most just and 
aceepted him. 

Neither of them Know of the protecting 
shadow which had tollowed her, of the dark 
fignre which had stood an tnstuspected wit- 
| ness of that scene. 
|) Jolin Bennett eame early down to. the 

breakiast-rooin next toorning, in the hope 

ot finding ber there before the other board- 
ers caine in, and failing, passed on to the Lit 
tle room where she kept her accounts. 

Thornton was there, leaning aszainst the 
lnantel, Mooking down at her with well-sat- 
| ished eves. 

“f wouldn't have diifte l so hopelessly to 


ruin,’ he was Saving, *i I thudn’t heen 
tuneving vou anothers cin'’S wife. Tused to 
think inthe ol Tune that you were partial 
to that Jack mieit.”” 


*Jowas,’ saidshe. “Doulas, Vil tell you 
the truth. 


“Ju beginning our lives anew we'll have 


when I see her struggling under its cares) nyo secrets frou each other, 
But Eminy had a better knowledge ol “It's all over now, but T thought he eared 
her capabilities than he. for me, and fv ae oe 
Her servants obeyed her, the boarders speak but he never | 
were all del ghted, with their sweet-temper “Sicchen 
éd little landlady and Juobn settled hiims oe 
D resignavion a8 occup ; : 
front forthe reimaind: 
So be sure she had 
not blind to thein. © 
He had seen tire little figure in dressing- ence when J a ‘i ’ 
robe and slippers prowling about the long full confession «f his sper Apel 


halisin the dead of night, fearful of neglec- 


ted fastenings or blown-out gas, of burylurs 


wild hope that she mightgive up the man 


| frosted over with the ley touch of the Arctic 


slowly. 


| the shop at nine, and Miss Fetherbee, the 


| line across her forehead, large, sof’ brown 


| depths, and red lips ready to break into a 


in their noble independence to all the 


 onee, as Mr. 


fon, all tor amaiserabl 


haps through the mannish selfishness which 
would not spare the woman he loved one 
ng: 
Psput for Emmy, her word was passed, the 
flat had yone forth. 
She became Mrs. Douglas Thornton, and 
if she ever regretted it nobody knows, 


——-—> ee —- 


Mercy Rewarded. 


BY SOVHIE KAUTZ. 





T wasa bitter cold night in February. 
Beneath the footsteps of the burrying 
passers-by the frozen ground rang like 
so much metal, and the glittering sheets of 
plate-glass in the shop windows were 


atinosphere. . 

And Mabel Ireland, standing behind her 
counter, sighed sftly to herself, and 
thought that the hands of the old clock 
had never travelled around the dial so 


For Mabel had «a letter to write to 
her lover that night, and she was to leave 


cashier, was to take ber place, 
Mabel Ireland wasa rosy, round-faced 
girl, with jet-Lblack bair growing in a level 


eyes, with a kitten-like sparkle in thei- 


stnile at the least provocation. 

“One of my best young women,’ Mr. 
Suzarloaf was wont to say. 

\nd Mabel’s wazes made a home for her- 
selland a widowed sister, who was too 
feeble end ineflicient to do much at earning 
her own liv ings. 

She was one of those frank, wholesoms- 
natured working-girls who set an example 


SCX. - 

As she stood there, waiting on the ever- 
pressing throug of custoiners, she saw a 
wle woman in a tattered shawl, with a 
seh of sinall wares on her arin, make her 
way into the shop, creeping in and out 
among the crowd. 

Nobody wanted to buy, nobody does 
when it is agnatter of life or death to the 
wretched vendor. 

“Ell buy acard of buttons of her, when 
she comes this way,’ said) warm-hearted 
Mabel to herself 

“She looks so cold, and that shawl of hers 
has noimore wartuth init than a pocket- 
handkerchief.” 

At that instant the woman was standin 
close to the counter, upon which was pilec 
up a heap of fresh brown loaves, still crisp, 
wart and fragrant from the oven. 

The elegant lady in the onyx ear-drops 
and sealskin manile whom she addressed | 
turned coldly away. 

“T want nothing,” said she; “nothing. | 
Do you hear? Tean't see why people are | 
allowed to pester one in this sort of way. | 
Yos, Mr. Sugarloaf, three decorated cakes, 
4 marearoon temple, and four of those 
moulds of Charlotte Russe.” 

Toe lady pointed with her primrose-kid- 
ded tingers, 

Mr. Sugarloaf turned briskly round to 
see What especial pattern of tin tnould she 
had sta nde 9 and inthat moment Mabel Ire- 
land saw the pale woman cast a furtive, 
frightened glance around and then spateh 
upone ofthe loaves and hide it in her 
basket under the tapes, buttons, and coarse- 
printed pocket-handkerehicths. 

And, as she litted her startled 72, she 

bel. 








“Why, Donald!” she cried out, in sur- 
prise, ‘*is this ee _ 

For there, sitting by the little fire, was 
Donald MacAlister himself, a tall, brown- 
browed young giant, with long silky whisk- 
ersand merry blue eyes, 

‘Yes, I though! i should surprise you,” 
said Donald, givin her the hug of an affec- 
tionate-minded tevr, “But the superin- 
tendent gave mea day off—and so I cameon 
down the line.” 

For Mr. MacAlister was a guard on one 
the interminable tailroads which cross 
recross England and she hed first 
become acquainted with bim when 
she came down upon his train frow a visit to 
a distant relative. 

“But,"’ added honest Donald, in face 
clouding over a little, “I bad other business 
in Laniee besides easing you,darling I'vea 
sister living here, Mabel!’ 

“A sister?’ echoed Mabel. 
knew of it, Donald.”’ 

“Nor I either, pet,” said the young man. 
“She wasin bonnie Scotland three years 
ago, but she ran away with a worthless fel- 
low, and they left the old country. Sines 
then I huve heard that they tivually caine to 
London.”’ 

“Oh, Donald !"’ 

“And he has deserted her,” said Mac 
Alister, “so my tmother wrote ime from 
Perthshire, and left her with two little ehbil- 
dren, and she is starving here in London, 
two proud, por deur, to appeal to any of her 
faintly for help. But I've tound her at last. 
Will you go with me, Mabel, my dear?” he 
added. 


“I never 


“She is wretchedly poor, but it may do 
her good to look into the syinpath'zing face 
of woman like herself.” 

“Of course I will go,’ said Mabel, jump- 
ing up, and together they burried through 
the bitter cold and hall-lighted darkness of 
the streets—under the gloomy doors of a 
ricketty old house, and up a stairway which 
was as dark us Exsypt, and a good deal 
more dangerous to travel. 

“I'm ashamed to bring you a 
said Donald, pressing the girl's arm closer 
to his breast, “but things will be very 
diflerent now that [have found poor Jean. 
I shall take her into the country, and have 
her and the ehildren boarded ata farm 
where they can sinell roses and sweet hay 
whenthe spring time comes, and drink milk 
that issomethiog more than chalk and wa- 
ter. There we are now.” 

And he led her into a squalid room, car- 
petiess und uncurtained, with a roof that 
sloped so as nearly to touch their heads, 

A lamp burned on the table, and crouch- 
ing over the recently hindled tire, with one 
little child nestling ciose up to her, and 
another asleep in a wretched wooden box, 
which did temporary duty for a cradle, was 
the bent fizureof a wotnan. 

“Tve brought Miss Ireland to see you, 
Jeanie,’’ said MacAlister. ‘Nay, never, 
droop your head #o, laws; it's only fitting 
thatiny sister and the woman that, please 
Houaven, is i be iny wife should be friends, 
Mabel, this is Mra. Fineh.”’ 

Mrs. Finch looked up avd tried to falter 
out a word of weleomne. 

But as she rained her eyes the two womar 
recnnizod one ahotber instantly. 

Jean kinch wasthe halt-starved creature 
who had stolen the loat of bread in Mr. 
Sugarloal’s bakery that very night. 

Jean, poor thing, looked at Mabel with 
terrified eves ol apprehemsion, 

‘You you won ttell bins,” she muttered 
as Mac \jister turned to caress the elder of 
the two euidren., ‘“ddid it to keep them 





inet the grave, surprised eves of Ma 
“Poor thinw! thoucht Mabel, “how ter- 
rified she looks. Sue titet be very, 


poor to do such a thing, for she has not the live.’ 
| Mabel clasped the poor shuddering crea- 


appearance or tanner of an ote age | brengg - 
yar. No, she need not be afraid. shall 
not betray her” 

And Mabel, instead of giving the alarin at 
Suiarloat, no doubt, would 
have expeeted her to do, kept her own 
counsel, looked pitving: at the miserable 
culprit as she hurricd, with a sort of frantic 


baste, outot the shop, and, with an un- | 


tutored sense of justices, she put her hand 
Into herown poeket and dropped six cents 
into the money-drawer. 

eT! Tpay ter the bread,” Mabel Treland 
suidto herself, “nobody will be any the 
myorer jor it. 

“And tue poor woman did look so pale 
and hollow-eved. 

“Miss Mongo had a boy arrested here last 
week, and Tucver shall forget 
fied ne was—poor, Laggard wretch! The 
policeman dragcod hin away, and the jus- 
tice sentene cd btue to oa taonth 
ecorrent bun. If I 
had Seen bio I should have told: hin how 
wrong he was, and given bim a 
boav the tei beouestly. 

“On, dear, dear, it must be so wretehed to 
be poor.” 

In carne a fresh crowd of eager customers, 
and until nine o'clock Mabel was busy tak- 
scrapping tp parcels, and help- 
ing fine Jadies who didn’t exactly know 
what they wanted, to decide between this, 
that, and the other thing. 

And then, with a sensation of indeseritvya- 
ble reliet, she paton ber warm gray eloth 
cloak, with a little turban hat to tateh, tied 
up her hend ina fleeey white “elond,”’ and 
tripped off home witha heart as light as a 


} 


ing coreles 


feather. 


Hiowmne! 
It was only two rooms ina lodzing 
thi ms etre hyering elLaitus to 
of «a omilliner in the 
lenmtist whe 
siren Dace 
lrela \ whe at al ner 
! naecustonmed te the narrow liniteot life 
in a city, was quite «atixntierd’ with it, and she 


burried in from the keen night air with 


who was in po manner worthy of her, per- | cheeks like cherries, 


how terri- | 


in pris- | 


penny to | 


| from sturvinw -my babes. Heaven forgive 


very | ine! it was the first tune, as truly as I 


| ture in her artos with a lowing touch, 
“Do vou think | would betray you ?"' said 
she. “Dil T betray you then?” 
| “Heaven bless you, nol’ said Mrs, Finch 
| bursting into tears. 

So Donald Mac\lister and Mabel Ireland 
| walked home together; and the next spring 
Mabel becaine the mistress of « pretty ittle 
| cottaye inthe suburbs, where Jeanie and 

her children kept her company when Don- 
| aldd was absent upon bis long Journeys. 

And she always declared that she was the 
— woman inthe world, 

“You deserve wo be,’ suid Jean Finch, 
Carnestiy. 


el 
erubescent execresence on your 
| Olsactory organ is not vet in its adolesence,”’ 
said aphysician to a youny tan with an 
abnorinal developement of the nez re- 
trousse. ‘The doctor merely meant that the 
boilon the youth's nose was not yet ripe. 
But the fellow thought he wouldn't live to 
get home. He now carries dictionary in 
his Coat tail pocket. 
—_> - ->- 

A fond uncle, who is traveling home with 
his nephew, a very stall bey saya to 
hin: *T dare say when [take you ine 
again, Charlie, your mania will have a 
nice present for you. What would vou like 
best, ny boy,a Jittle brother or a little 
hister?)’ Chariie (alter some hesitation )— 
“Well, if it makes no difference to ma, I'd 
rather have a little pony.” 


| “THE 


—i-- 2 ——— 
| WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENT. 


**Thad been sick with acold and the worst cough I 

| ever had in my life, for about five weeks. Expec- 
torated every morning a tough, yellow mattes, 
streaked with blood. in about three days after I 
commenced inhaling Compound Oxygen, the cough, 

' snd that awfully distressed 


f blood, upatter, 


: n riwas drawn across my chest and 

weigt j were il « e The rapidity with 
i hav ' . re hing ts wonderfuj.** 

If you wish to k ° 2 t this curative agent of 
which our ' t v rites, end for our 
Treatise on Com lvcyyen. [twill be mailed free, 
Drs. STARKEY & I’ai t 1109 trirard Street, Philadel- 


| phia, Pa, 
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CHIBPING AND GRUMBLING. 





i BY M. 6 LEATHES. 


VIVE una light here,” said along black 
Slug, lazily, to a Glowworm. 

“] was just stretching mvselfontal ' 
tle, and I went thump against soinething » 
queer!" 

“I should bave thought you oouldn'’t go 





thum inst anything,’’ suid a Beetle un- 
der aa ; “you're av jellysoine,and lumpy 
and squashy.” 


“And whatare you, I should like to 
know, Mr. Put-your-tinger-Into«ther peo- 

e's-ples 

“All outside ooat, and nething else! It 
would do you good to have a little of iny 
jelly, as you call it, Inside vou. 

* You'd feel substantial for the first time 
in vour lite!" 

“Oh, goody!" said the flippant Beetle, 
“I've no ambition that ey 

“I've no wish to drag a lump along at an 
inch a wi nute, as is tho fashion in your fain- 
ily, my flabby friend!’ 

“Here,can't you be quick ?" said the Slug 
tw the Glow-worin. 

“I want to get out of the way of this in- 
solent crawler. 

“IT and my people scorn to use tegs. It is 
a vulgar way of wetting about the world!" 

“Ha! hat hat’ laughed a Grasshopper, 


over the Slug. 

“Tlike that! A fine fellow 
talk about being quick ! 
my dear!"’ 

Just then the Glow-worin caine near, and 


you are to 
Let's have a race, 


threw a glimmer over a nest of round balls | 


which a fainily of wood-lice bad nade un- 
der a stone. 

But the stone had been kicked aside by a 

r-by, and the litte pills, remained 
asleep, rolling aboutin rather an 
fortable way. 

“By my horns," said the Slug, “they’re a 
queer lot! 

“No wonder they were confortable to 
craw! over. 

“I can inanage most things with 
—from a thistle toa hedygeho.s. 

“Tones won a bet that To would elreum- 
ambulate, or—that's not the word—cirecum- 
scrambulate ahedgehog when he was 
asleep, and I did it! 

“T wonder if these are young hedgohogs; 
they've the same way of packing up their 
lows. 

“By the way, Old Stickleback ix asleep 
uniler that hedze. 

“If vou'll show a light, ny friend = Glim- 
mer, [ think I'll ask him if he's lost any of 
his family.” 

“Pi call him,” said the Grasshopper. 
“We should be all in our graves before you 
eane back, if we waited tor you; and Vin 
sorry for Gliin.ver dancing attendance on 
your Slimyship.”’ 

Su the saucy Grasshopper, with one hop, 
alighted cleverly close to Old Sticklebuek, 
and sprang his rattle in his ear. 


practice 


“Whatever'’sthe matter?” said the Hedge. | iaaiat ena 


What a 


boy. 

“Oh, it's you, 
Nuisance you are! 

“Can't you be quiet, and 
hedyehog sleep? 

oton'te so proud of your voice you must 


Grasshopper ? 


let an honest 


use it. 
“I don’t think much of it, if you're mak- 
ing up to me, I can tell you!" 

“Good Hedgehog,” sald the Grasshopper, 
“T only came on a tnessage of mercy. 

“There are some of vour children rolling 
aboutin the road, in danger of being squa- 
ei.’ 

“squashed {" said Stickleback, bristling 
up. 

Dear mine, you don't say so! By-the-byv, 
though, when I come to tuink of it, 1 only 
have one, and she is grown up, and out in 
the world. 

“IT introduced her last week—so she is off 
my bands!" 


“Well, at all events, they are relations of 


cours,’ guid the Grasshopper, dancing 
tc Mew and forwards over the lleduwe- 
hog's back; ‘lor no faimndiy Gut yours has 
the aususing habit of swallowing (heir own 
legs and waking pills of themselves when 
they are in danger.” 

“) sbould aahe an uncomfortable pill, I 
fear,” said the Hedgebos, with a grunt. 

“But where are these relations of imine, 
Mr. Hop-o'-my-thuimb ? 

“]T have seen very few of my kind, and 1 
should like to be introduced.’ 

The Grasshopper winked at the Beetle, 
who had followed, and was bidding, that he 
night see the fun, and said, ‘Well, come 
along. 

“Only, how dojyou travel? 

“Will yougroll ? 


Shall f zive youa kick?" 

“Tnsolent Whipper-suapper!’ sald the 
Hedyebou, toddling sleepily along. 

“You'd better pot coum loo near ine, or 


you won't forget it.”’ 

But though he toddled his best, the Grass 
hopper was there before him, laughing, not 
up bis sleeve, but under his wing. 

“S.» you are there, wy friend!" said) the 
Hedyeboyg, eveing the Sluy. 

“LT hope you've got over the journey you 
hed upon the points of inv coat-ol-iiall. l 


fancy you must have been rather foot. 
sore! 
“] advise you to keep your distance. You 
would pot win if we hala: | 
*Finntsore, imac ei! Bild Line = "4 } 
forget I know welling of Such Vulyar 
perfouces, 


“] crawled leisurely up one quill and 
down another, and go wae unseathed 








UNCUT | 





| understand all about it ina minute 


, for days over his funny 
) they did not grow, and one day, when be | 
and lett the hole forafew | 


' puzzle me ; 





1 confess it took me along time, but I 
did it!” 
“What must have been your feelings, 


dear Stickleback,"’ said the Grasshopper, | 
‘to have a masse of jelly balanced on jour 


quills?” 
“There are few things I can't sleep | 
throngh,” grunted out Stickleback, ‘save 


your cracked voice, my friend. 

“But where are my distinguished rela- 
tives?"’ 

“Don't you see them?” sald the Grass- 
hopper, giving the tiny round balls a kick, 
and send 
back's nose. 

“Aha!” said the prickly hog; “aba! So, 
so! 

“Well, yes; but they're, I should say, 
rather small.” 

“Oh, they'll 
with another wink. 

“They lost their mother very young. 
They want care, and they ll thrive and be 
splendid prickly piggies!" 

“Isitso? Perhaps you're right,’’ said 
Stickleback, who was a joke in the woods 
for his stupidity. 

“And you think evidently that it's my 
duty as a relation to muke a home for and 
look after these poor deserted orphans ? 

*‘T'lLinake a hole for them, and shelter 
thein with my body, and to-morrow I'l! 
take advice asto how to” promote their 
growth.” 

So with a fewscratches Piggie made a 
hole, und with afew kicks the the Gruss- 
hopper rolled the dozer round balls into the 
bole. and retreated into the wood to split 


playing leap-frog back wards and forwards | with laughter over the joke. 
| 


“Old Suckleback will wait long enough 


| if he is toseethose young hopefuls reach 


his stature,’ sald the Beetle. 


“They're nasty, low creatures,with who | 


I never haveanything to do with.”’ 

“Ol, it's loo good!" said the Grasshopper 
laughing again till the air echoed with his 
rattling mirth. 

*But you and T must keep out of his way, 
for he's an ugly fellow to meet when he's 
angry; and, it the truth must be told, I 
shouldn't wonder if Old Slimy betrayed 
us.”" 

“Nor should I. . 

“1 can trust Glirnmer—he's no mischief- 
maker; he's busy, and too benevolent. It's 
the lazy “do-nothings’ who make the mis- 
chief."’ 

However, as it happened, Sliiny was too 
selfish and too lazy to trouble himself about 
other people's aflairs ; so he drew himself 
together and sheltered under a 


go thutnp against anything else that 
queer, 

And Glimmer carried his little lantern to 
light some invalid maiden ants home, and 
to enliven a shivering buttertly, who found 
the nights cold and who pined for her friend 
the sun. 

Meanwhile Old Stickleback 
daylight came, 

Then he stirred and gave another look at 
his queer little relations. 

He was puzzled whea he fonnd they un- 
curled and trotted about on many legs, but 
directly he put his nose near thei they 
packer themselves up into balls again; so 
w could get no answer from thei as to who 


snoozed till 


So he pushed them back with his nose 
into their hole, and covered them over with 
his bie body to keep them: warm, 


“They inust be very young indeed,” he | 
' said. 


“T must wait till they've grown bigger 
before they can tell me their history. 
“I wish my dear wife were al.ve. She'd 
I think 
the real truth must be that they are verv 
young Indeed.” : ; 
Stickleback was very ene watched 
ittle relations; bat 


was very hungry, 
tninutes te goblile upabis black beetlethe 
little family took to their legs and crawled 
away al their best speed until they hid un- 


| der a stone. 


The Wager 9 was oneofthe few in- 


sects Who were 


she shreked shrilly froma tall 


foxplove 
stein well above his head— 


“Good-day, Mr. Stickleback. How are all | 
| the little Sticklebacks?” 


“Tum sorry to say.’ said the Hedgehog, 
“T lost them all iu one day." 

“Alas! shrieked the Grasshopper, “Poor 
dears! how sad ! 

“Do you know, though, Mr. Stickleback, 
Llthink I could tind you some more.” 
“He's laughing at vou,” said) the 

Slug, frou an ivey-bust. 
“If you will kKeeplow company vou must 


Sarne 


expect to be made a laughing-stock 1" 


“Who's the low couipany now 2?" 
Grasshopper, aking «a spring 


said the 
to a high 


) bough over the heads of both the Hedgehog 


aud the Slug. 

“Well, 1 confess,”’ said the stupid prickly 
Piguie., “those very young relations did 
but then 1) left all those things 
to Inv wife, 

“She wasa splendid mother,Mr. Slimy." 

“Dve vo doubt,” said Slimy; “but, my 
friend Stickleback, I take things easily, as 
you tnay have remarked.” . 


“IT bave remarked it,’ said bristly Piz- | 
nie. 
“And in consequence,” said the Slug, 


with a conceited snizyle, “I sequire muci 


Wisdow Whlelh Vou bustling, gallopir 
hurrying creatures, tise altoyvether. 

“So tuk@ apy advice; don't belhheve what 
evervbody suys to you; and chouse your 
conipanions among those who are bigger 


than vowrself, not smaller. 


“its not good to be always looking down,! in 


on your friends, 


ng thein rolling towards Stickle- 


row,”’ sald the Grasshopper, 


primrose | 
leat till morning, lest in the dark he might | 
wus | 


| Mrs. Carleton had been a widow 


ld enough toask the poor | 
old granter after his family; and one dav | 


, me, Certainly; andinen never Know 
_ they grow old as well as we. 
i] object?" 


| old in 


¢ the bel] ri- 


“Did you ever reinark, now,that my eyes 
look straight up at 
reason J'tn so wise? 

“There may be a truth 


replied the Hedgehog. 


in what you say,” 


the sky, und that’s the | 
ha 


“] understand the gist of your remarksto | 


be “Avotd low company.” 


“Now, one must be lower then the other, | 


and if we were all to look above us I don’t 
quite see how itis to be inanaged. 


“The only way out of the diffieulty that I | 


cap See is to wet rid of everything smaller 
than yoursell, ana I confess it is a plan I go 


upon. 


“Tamgratetul for your advice, which I 


will follow.” 


Thereupon Old Stickleback swallowed up 
the lump of jelly—imaking @ face over it— 


and looking out for u beetle to take away | 


the taste. 

“So perish 
bodies!’ chirped out the Grasshopper, at a 
safe distance, shivering # little, alter grass 
hopper fusbion, at the narrow escape he 
himself bad had; only that it wasa Known 


all grumblers and busy-— 


with surprise when Mr. Leigh stood before 


ler. 


“Alone?” he asked, looking at her with 


| a kindly smile. 


“Nellie is off enjoying herself, I suppose. 
May I sit here de ogy i 

She made nv reotn for him on the sofm, 

“It is a good many years sinre we used to 
sitthis way together in your father’s 
home,’ said Mr. Leigh. 

*Nellie,’ they called you. I like Nellie 
better than any other name I know, 

“l never saw a Nellie who was not 
pretty.” 

“| wonder whetber I was pretty,” said 
Mrs. Carl-ton. R 

“Oh, ves, pretty; notas handsome as 
are now,” ‘lid Mr. Leigh. veer 

“Ob, I aim quite an old woman. 1 shall 
be forty next birthday,” suid she, 

“And I forty-five; but I teei young,”’said 
the inan, laughing. 

“Tell me, am [too old to mend my old 
bachelor life by tarrying, Mrs. Carle 


tom?” 


tact that prickly Pizgie did not relish much 


the hard case and the long legs of his family 
and had even beeu known tu be choked by 
thei. 

“So perish the whole race of grumblers 
and nuschielinakers!" he repeated. 

“], for my part, consider it is a duty te go 
cheerfully about the world, chirping by the 
way, and hopping over difficulties it you 
can teome over thetu any other way. 

So, withahopanda  chirp,our terry 
triend vanished into the wood, 

—__ > -- 


ENGAGED TO. 





BY ANNA GALLAGER. 


es 


OME!" 
And the neat little brougham drove 
away, conveying pretty Mrs. Carleton 


trom Lady Featherby’s dance to her own 
tiny dwelling in Mayfair, where she lived 
alone with her daughter, Nellie; her 
daughter—grown up now, though she her- 
self stilllooked so young and attractive that 
Inany people wondered why it was she bad 


ly knew how to meet after what had befall- 
en that afternoon. ; 
But it must be told some time or other, 


at once on entering her own charming litle 
drawing-room where Nellie awited her. 

“What asurprise 1 have had, Nellie,” 
she said nervously. 

“T have met an old 
used to know when T was a girl.” 

And Mrs. Carleton turned away to 
off her wraps, tor she felt conscious that she 
wus blushing. 

“And the idea of blushing at my age,” 
said Mrs. Carleton to herself. 

But Nellie took no notice of her mother’s 
blushes, 

She was pre-oceupied with thoughts of 
her own, and “somebody who knew her 
mother asa girl” suggested something very 
middle-aged and uninteresting. 

She was thinking of Cuthbert) Denison 
who had hada very pleasant walk with her 


| 

that atternoon, and she too rather hoped | 
that mother would not take too inuch no. | 
tice of her face. | 
So the two ladies sat over their books | 


that evening as though such interesting vol- 
unies had never been written before, and 
dreaiit dreains that were not so unlike as 
mothers’ and daughters’ are supposed to be, 
for many 
veers, and the old triend she had just met 
was her first lover, 


They had quarrelled and parted, and she | 


had married Mr. Carleton. 

Butnow the old mutuories 
froin. 

She wondered whether she had not been 
too quick to take offence ? 

However, it was all over,and why should 
there not be a pleasunt friendship between 
them i their later vears ? 

Hie liad asked leave to call, and she had 
given itto him, 

There lav his card) betore ter—*Austin 
Leigh’ —and he had not altered +o much as 
one night have expected—not so much as 


caine back 


i she had herself; and the widow sighed. 


Mr. Leigh called next day. 

Nellie saw him, 

Hetolid hershe washer mother over 
again, and she rather adinired him as aman 
of elegance and ¢xperience,and soon he was 
thoroughiy established on the footing of a 
fainily friend. 

lis came and went without cereinony ; he 
offered bis eseort to mother and dauzhter 
alike, and soon Mrs, Carleton began to bear 
on every side praises of “Nellie’s  ad- 


| nirer.”’ 
“A little old tor her, perhaps,’ said the | 


inquisitive friends; ‘so elegant, so disting- 
ulshed ; and well off, too, is he not?” 

Mrs. Carleton only shook her head and 
laughed ; but to herself she said— 

“Itis very probable that these good folks 
are richt; the thing often happens. 

“Nellie is like me. Itisa compliment to 
that 
Why should 


But she sighed a little, and that day put 


| her hair ina plai ray 
r : i t ainer way, 
“Dont you?” shrieked the Grasshopper. 1 2 


‘More suitable for many years,” she said 
to Nellie, who laughed. 
Indeed, Mrs. Carletort felt herself quite 
these daysin which she looked for- 
ward to the union of her old beau with her 
‘ iam 9 


lit 


One d if 


(Was Six months trom the 
ingon which Mr. Leigh had rewarded 
his eyuaintace with tlhe widow—Mrs. Car- 


le 
feton sat alone in her boudoir. 


Nellie was out, and hier nother was sunk 
so deep a reverie that she did not hear 


‘g nor (he door open, and started 


| 





“But it is ae gge with Fy Mt said Mrs. 
Carleton, sighing. ‘Oertainiy not. A man, 
I believe, in never too old.” 

“The French have a saying—‘A man is as 
old as be feels; a womanas old as ahe 
looks,” said Mr. Leigh. 

“That's unjust. hy should not a wo- 
minan be as voung as she feels too? said Mra, 
Carleton. 

‘Because I have beard women talk of be- 
ing old when they looked almost like 
girls,” said M . Levigh. 

“Heleu, at ieast we are old enough to 
know our own minds now. 

“Do you think I should make a woman 
happy, or am I what you called me once, a 


| Jealous fool that would inakea woman's life 
wretched ?"’ 


“Oh, I was a goose then, vou know,” said 
Mrs. Carleton. 

“I was sorry afterwards, but dear me, all 
that is ages ago.” 

“And you understand what I mean?" 
suid Mr. Leigh. “You know whoinI want 
for a wife?” 

“I suppose I do,” sighed Mrs. Carleton. 

“Can I bave ber?” asked the gentle 


: | tan. 
so long remained a widow, whom she hard- | ™ 


“Oh, Mr. Leigh!’ said Mrs. Carleton, 


_ “there indeed you show that you are not 


hand Mrs. Carleton plunged into the subject | 


, have 


friend—semebody 1. 


tuke | 





' ketsaday during the busy season. 4 
| bottoms and hoops are made of Marylan 
' pine and the staves from the Delaware gui? 


very young. 

“J's not for me to give her away. I can 
only give miny consent t th: inatch after you 
‘arnt her sentiments, and she—she 
uty have’some other Jancy. 

“Nellie is an odd girl. 

**] tind it bard to umke sure of what she 
thinks, 

‘I—in fact, if you want Nellie, you must 
propose to Nellie.”’ 

“Ah,” replied Mr. Leigh, ‘*but you see, 
Mrs. Carleton, I no more want that Nellie 
than she would have me. 

“I want you,myown Nelle, whom I 
have never ceased to love.”’ 

When Nellie the younger came home that 
night she was very pale, and her eyes atone 
wonderfully. 

Mrs. Carleton was alone, and Nellie sat 
duwn on the little stool at ber feet. 

*Muaruina,”’ said she, “I have something 
to say to you. .’ 

“Cuthbert proposed to me to-night, and I 


aces pted hin. 


“You don't object, manta?” 

“Oh, iny dear, I—sueh a foo) as 1 am—ob- 
ject to angthing ?’’ cried Mrs. Carleton. 
*T am ashamed to look at,you, child.” 

“Why ?” asked Nellie. 

Then suddenly she stooped down, looked 
into her mother’s eyes, and suid— 

‘*Mamuina, | believe vou have been doing 
the saine thing. 

‘You are engaged, too.”’ 

Mrs. Carleton did not 
daughter. 


contradict her 


— 0 

Low shoes are fast taking the place of 
high boots this season. S.ippers in black or 
vlured satin are elaborately decorated on 
the toe with beading in jet, steel or cash- 
tere Gulors, White sutin slippers are em- 
broidered with pearl, crystal or spar 8. 
Heels of cither boots or slippers are of more 
moderate height than tormerly. There is 
no greater folly than to squeeze the feet 
with shoes too siuall for them, for they not 
ouly ruin the gait Sut cause pain, and pain 
engendeis irritability o! temper. The nat- 
Ural form of the foot has the toes spread out 
the great oe parallel theaxis of the whole 
foot. A fuinous chiropodist states, “Im- 


| properly iade shoes nvarinny ae 
pressure upon the integuinents o wes 


and prominent parts of the feetto which is 
opposed 4 resistance from the bone immed- 
iately beneath, in consequence of which 


, corns and otuer ailments are produced.” 


-_- 





THE inanufacture of b baskets has 
becoine an important industry. Years ago 
the buskets were made by hand, and inas 
inuch as thev cost from 25 to 30 cents, the 
loss of any considerable number of then 
wus a serious matter. But the establish- 


ment of great factories, required by the 
growth of the peach trade, has reduced the 
| price to a moderate figure, varying from $6 
/tog8 a hundred. Along the Peninsula 
| railroads there are now eight or nine basket 
| factories, each inaking from 2,500 4,000 one 


tree, 
- ~_ ~~ i> — 9 

\T afal: of the Congregational Chureb 4 
Palestine, Texas, forty young women gav° 
uu exhibition drill with fans, showing bow 
gracelully and bewitchingly these articles 
cau be used. Then the fans were sold by 
auction, the prives depending on the pop 


ulatity of its contributor, the whole spront 
reacting 3350. 
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TENDER AND TRUE. 


BY RITA. 





Tender and true was the fair young girl, 
1 knew In the days of old, 

With her dewy lipe and her wild-rose face, 
And ber hair of tangled gold, 

When in my own she laid her bands, 
One cloudless summer day, 

To walk with me through shade or shine, 
Along life's weary way. 

Tender and true was the woman | loved, 
With her gentle, queenly grace, 

Whose smile of sunshine, swift and sweet, 
Could lighten the darkest place ; 

To whom the little children brought 
Their tiny griefe and fears, 

Whoee patient, tenderly motherly hands, 
Tolled tirelessly for years. 


Tender and true is the wife I love, 
Though no longer young and fair, 
Now winter's silver frost-flakes lie 
On the sunlight of her hair. 
But dearer than ever is she to-day, 
She who in shadow and shine 
Has never been aught but tender and true, 
Oh, loyal love of mine ! 
mee ee em 


ON FRUGAL DIET. 








\YRUS, King of Persia, according to 
Xenophon, was brought up on a diet 
of water, bread and cresses, till up to his 
15tn year, when honey and raisins were 
added; and the family names of Fabii and 
Lentuli, among the Romans, were derived 
from their customary and possibly exclu- 
sive diet of beans and lentils. Eggs and 
apples, with a little bread, were for centur- 
ies the alpha and omega of a Roman din- 
ner, and, in earlier times, even bread and 
turnips, if not turnips alone, which the 
patriot Cincinnatus thought sufficient for his 
wants, 

lt is aingular that our temperance socie- 
ties direct their efforts only against the fluid 
part of our diet; a league of temperate eaters 
would certainly find a large field for reforin. 
But in Italy the thing was attempted by a 
Venetian nobleman of the fifteenth century, 
who restricted himself to a daily allowance 
of ten ounces of solid food, and six ounces of 
wine, and prolonged his life to 102 years. 
Though he did not organize his followers 
into a society, his exainple and his voiuinin- 
ous writings influenced the manners of his 
country for many years. He would not 
have gained many members in Russia and 
Germany; but throughout Southern Europe 
frugality, in the truest old Latin sense, is 
by no means rare. Lacour, a Marseilles 
’longshoreman, earned from 10 to 20 francs 
aday, loaned money on interest, and 
gave alms, but slept at night in his 
basket, and subsisted on 14 onions a day, 
which preserved him in excellent health and 
buimor. 

A pound of bread with six ounces of poor 
cheese,and such berries as the roadside may 
offer,constitute the daily rations of the Turk- 
ish soldier on tbe march. A correspondent 
of a London paper was served with a dish 
of radishes in a Catalin tavern, in Spain, 
and ventured to reinark that radishes were 
taken after meals in Northern Europe. 
“You can get some imore after finishing 
these,” was the reply. The radishes consti- 
tuted the dinner. 

Not that men should, but that they can 
live on bread alone, is abundantly proved 
by the records of the Old World prisons. 
Silvio Pellico, the Italian patriot, subsisted 
for seven year On coarse, rye bread and 
water, which experienco had taught him to 
prefer to the putrid pork soup of his Aus- 
trian bastile. The prisoners of the Khedive 
were fed on rice and Indian ocurn, till the 
prayers of the French residents and his 
American officers induced hii to sweeten 
their bitter lot by a weekly bottle of diluted 
molasses. 

Fedor Darapski, born in 1774, in Eastern 
Poland, was brought to the government of 
Novgorod in his twenty-second year as a 
conscript to the Russian army, and was 
soon after sentenced to death for mutiny and 
assault with intent to kill. The Empress 
Catherine, acting on a recommendation of 
the Governor of Novgorod, cominuted his 
sentence to imprisonment for life, but or- 
dered that on every anniversary of the deed, 
(an atttempt to kill hisoclonel), the convict 
should receive forty lashes and be kept on 
half rations for a week after ; the full ration 
being two pounds ot black bread and a jug 
of cold water. On these terins Darapski 
was boarded till 1863, when at the approach of 
his ninetieth birthday he was again recoin- 


| 


| 





ruit and chestnut meal, and the Moors of 
medizval Spain used to provision their for- 
fifled cities with chestnuts and olive oil. 


During the siege of Lucknow the native | 


soldiers asked that the little rice left be 
given totheir British coutrades ; as for them- 
sel ves,they could do with the soup, t. ¢., the 
water in which the rice had been boiled! 
The most remarkabie case of abstinence, 


combined with robust strength, is furnished | 


in the record of Shamyl, the heroic Circas- 
sian, who for the last year of the war that 
ended with his capture, had nothing but 
water for his drink aud roasted beechnuts 
for his food, and yet month after month 
he defied the power of the great Rus 
sian Empire in his native mountains, and 
repeatedly cut his way through the ranks of 
his would-be captors with the arm of a 
Hercules. 
—————.- 


_ brains of Gold. 


To deliberate on useful things is a prudent 
delay. 


One ungrateful man injures all that are in 
distress. 

No man ever prayed heartily without 
learning something. 

Avoid an angry man for awhile, a ma- 
licious one forever. 

Kindness is the golden chain by which so- 
clety is bound together. 

There would be ferer young fools if there 
were more wise eiders. 

Base natures joy to sce harm happen to 
those thein deem happy. 

Everything great is not always good, but 
all good things are great. 

Indiscretion, rashness, falsehood, levity, 
and malice produce each other. 

He that will not look before him will have 
to look behind him—with regret. 

Hear one side and you will be inthe dark; 
hear both sides, and all will be clear. 

Lay by a good store of patience, but be 
sure to put it where you can find it. 

We would willingly have others perfect, 
and yet we ainend not our own faults. 

The moment a man is satisfied with him. 
self, everybody else is dissatisfied with him. 

The tolly of others is ever most ridiculous 
to those who are themselves the inost foolish. 

The readiest and best way to find out 
what future duty will be, is to do present duty. 

How noiselessly the snow comes down. 
You may see it, but never hear it. It is true 
charity. 

We judge ourselves by what we feel cap- 
able of doing, .while others judge us by what we have 
already done. 

Harsh words and harsh requirements have 
many a time alienated a child's feelings and crushed 
out all love of home. 

The errors uf great men and the good 
deeds of reprobates should not be reckoned in our es- 
timates of their respective characters. 

More hearts pine away in secret anguish 


from the want of kindness from those who should be 
their comfort than for any other calamities tn lite. 





| ___ Femininities. 


News Notes. 








An honest man is the noblest pursuit of 
woman. 

Man proposes and the girl weighs his 
pocketbook and decides. 

How to procure a telling effect—commu 
| nicate a secret to a woman. 
A sweet girl graduate of Haverhill, Mass,, 


takes entirecharge of two horses, which are exquis- 
itely groomed, 


i 


years old, has never taken a dose of medicine and has 
pever seen a railroad. 


Miss Fox, who sues Mr. Low, of New Or- 
leans, La., for breaking his promise to marry her, 
places the damage at §1. 


It was Beaconsfield who said that ‘‘noth- 
ing is of so much importance to a young man as to be 
well criticised by a woman, ** 


A London surgeon says that only one 
fashionably dressed woman In 500 can draw a full 
breath with her clothes on. 


A Georgia woman applied at a furniture 
store for a tombstone bureau. Skilful inquiry finally 
elicited that what she wanted was a bureau with a 
marble top. 


“My dear,’’ said a husband to his wife, 
‘‘what kind ofa stone do you think they will give me 
when Lam gone ?** She answered coolly: ‘‘It might 
be brimstone, John.** 


A Pennsylvania girl was bitten by a cop- 
perbead snake, She was stupefied with liquorand a 
live toad was fastened on the wound, The tond ab- 
sorbed the poison and died and the girl recovered, 


The agricultural college at Hanover, N. 
H., willadmit women pupils at Is next term, who 
will be given a special course of study, including 
butter and cheese making, and dairying in a)! ites 
branches. 


The cornet fever is raging at London, 
Ont., 80 savagely that eleven young Iadies have 
formed a cornet band. Marriage is suggested asa 
remedy, but there is no certainty that the entire band 
will take it If offered, 


New reasons are arising every day that 
go to show woman's incapacity for public business, 
People who don't seem to know enough to be certain 
about their own ages, are hardly the class to trust 
with the destinies of a nation, 


Two brothers have just married two sis- 
tersin Allegheny county, Pa. Thus sisters become 
sisters-in-law and brothers brothers-in-law, and 
when they undertake to introduce one another to 
strangers they make a bad jumble of it. 


Mrs. Carrie Chase lives in Binghampton, 
N. Y., and isa shoemaker by trade. She has pegged 
forty pairs of boots in ten hours, and averages twelve 
cases a week of good work. She also understands and 
does with equal rapidity every branch of the work. 


Ohio papers are telling w'th some show 
of astonishment of a lady who has lived for forty 
years within a few miles of Cambridge, that State, 
and who last week saw strawberries for the first time, 
and did not know what they were until she was told. 


“I have seen,’’ says a quaint writer, 
‘twomen so delicate that they are afraid to ride for 
fear of the horse running away; afraid to sail for fear 
the boat should capsize; and afraid to walk for fear 
the dew might fall; but I never saw one afraid to get 
married, ** 

A Chicago paper throws out into the com- 
munity the startling question: ‘‘Are women in Chi- 
cago and elsewhcre in the United States growing 
prettier or otherwise?" And after over a columngof 





useless words answers it with ‘‘Women are growing 


| prettier. ie 
{ 


It is easier to find a score of men wise | 


eavugh to discover the truth, than for one intrepid 
enough in the face of opposition to stand up for it. 
We gain nothing by being with such as 


ourselves. We encourage one anotber in mediocrity. 


1 am always longing to be with men more excellent | 


than myoelf. 

Every heavy burden of sorrow seems 
likes a stone hung around our neck, yet they are 
often like the stone used by the pearl divers, 
which enable them to reach the prize and rise en- 
riched. 

An honest reputation is within the reach 
of all men; yet they obtain it by social virtuesand do- 
ing their auty. This kina of reputation, it ts true, ts 
neither brilliant nor startling, but it is often the mosi 
useful.for happiness. 

God has made no ove absolute. The rich 
depends on the poor, as weil a6 the poor on the rich. 
The world is but a mere magnificent building; all the 
stones are gradually cementing together. There ts 
no one who subsists by himeeif aione, 

The love of display which results in vul- 
gar ostentation is the result of selfishness, of a desire 
to excite the envy of others rather than the wish to 
share benefits with. them—an effort to appear great 
without striving to be great in reality. 

After we have finished the time ot this 
life, the end of all time is to succeed, which Is to give 


| a period unto all which-we leave behind us. et man, 


therefore, know, that those things which he leaves be- 


' hind, for his memory after death, are as vain as those 


mended to mercy, and liberated by order | 


of the late Czar. 

Even the story of Nebuchadnezzar inay be 
more than an allegory, as the wild berries. 
roota, and grass seeds of the Assyrian val- 
leys contained surely as uch nourishment 
as sour rye bread,and who knows but grass 
itself might do for a while,since the Slavon- 


fan peasants often subsist fur weeks at a | 


| own endeavors, the fruit and reward of good princi- 


time on saver crout and cabbage soup. 
Gorsican farmers live all winter on dried 


he enjoyed in life. 
We cannot be held to what is beyond our 


i strength and means, for at times the accomplishment 
and execution may not be in our power: and, Indeed, 
there is pothing really in cur power except the will: 
on this are pecesearily based and founded all the 


principles that regulate the duty of men. 


The moment we quit the paths of pru- | 


dence, and become unable to use our judgment, our 


passions hurry us headiong ; hamarg weakness seek» 
its relief in yielding to their forces; and tnsensibly we 
find ourselves launched on the wide deep, destitute 
rudder and tackle, and the sport of every wav« 


A good character is in all cases the fruit 
of personal exertion. It is not created by external 
advantages, it is no necessary appendage to birth, 
wealth, talents, or station; but It is the result of one’s 


| ciples manifested in a course of virtuous and hon- 


j 


| orable actions, 


The marriage of McCarnahan and Miss 
Burnham was forbidden by the girl's father at Paris, 
ill, She escaped froin the house in the night, walked 
eight miles to a telegraph effice, and sent a message 
tv her lover tocome toher, But he, less resolute, had 
committed suicide, 


A lady in town painted a plaque in the 
inost exquisite manner, and expressed it toa friend. 
svon after, # note of acknowledgement came, ia 
which the lady stated that ‘‘It is altogether too nice 
to use every day, so I only use it for a bread plate 
when we have company.’ 


The Princess of Wales docs not let her 
charitable heart grow cold and exclusive on Sundays, 
| Ou a recent Sunday she and her daughters attended 


| the Children’s Flower Service at Berkeley Chapel, 
| Mayfair, aud then, laden with flowers and fruit, she 


weut to the Children’s Hospital and distributed her 
gifts amoung the paticnts, 

The Princess Eugenie, sister of the King 
of Sweden, recently sold her diamonds to raise funds 
in order to complete a hospital in which she Is Inter- 
ested, When visiting this hospital, after its compie- 
tion, a suffering Inmate wept tears of gratitude as sh. 





stood by his side, and the Princess exclaimed: ‘‘Ah! 
now I see my diamonds again.’’ 

The dress which Miss Emily McTavish, 
the wealthy and exceedingly handsume Baltimore 
belle, wore when she renounced the world and was 
invested with a nuu’s havit, wasa fuli and costly 





| pridal costume, composed of @ heavy white satin 
dress, cut en train, and caught up wi.h buds and 
orange blossoms, A tuile veil enveloped her figure 
| in a fleecy cloud. This typified her wedding with the 


church. 


A recent candidate for a political office in 
Canada is charged with having promised to buy wed- 
| ding dresses for some young ladies in the constitu- 
l eney, and ‘est he shoald forget to make the pur- 

chases, ** with baring deposited the pecessary funds 
| with the parents of the dameem requceting at the 


| same time, that the pa:lote of the parenis be marked 


Mrs. Betsy Young, of Georgia, in seventy | 


Music for the Saratoga hotels costs $40,000 


, for the season. 


| 
j 
| 





1 to bis favor. American politicians can't teach those 
on the other side of the linc much. 

The Paris wife whotook from her bonnet 
stiny dagger wi had been placed eas an . 
sent. and angrily stabbed her |! sand in the face 
with it, has supplied a dangerous exaruple If the 

| gliitdaggers with which ladies sometimes decorate | 
their headgear are to be used as weapons against de- 
fenseless men, something will have to be done about 


it. The practice should stop where it ls, Lf daggers 
are permitted on bonnets, we will next have the fair 
ones wearlug neat littie loaded pistols as breespias. 


Ws 


The highest military rank in the Swiss 
army is that of colonel. 

Fifty thousand watermelons are shipped 
north from Atlanta daily. 


Boston's present valuation is @672, 490,100 
again of 6,935, 500 over last year. 


The milking stool is the latest craze in the 
decoration line of wood painting. 


Womelsdorf, Pa., has a fire engine that 
has done service for uver siaty years. 


Queen Victoria transacts her public busi- 
ness between break fast and luncheon. 


Some bagpipe bands are being raised in 
Scotland and drums have been added to them. 


The present population of Russia is over 
100, 000, 000, an increase of 14,500,000 in the last twelve 
years. 


Bridgeport, Conn., is earning a wide- 
spread reputation as the manufacturer of the deadly 
toy pletol. 


An intoxicated individual who fell asleep 
in a Florida swamp was literally sucked to death by 
mosquitoes. 


Near Houma, La., lives a 18-year old 
girl who has growing on her face a light-brown beard 
twoinches long. 


Francis Mutphy writes that the blue rib- 
bon has been tied upun seven hundred breasts since 
he went to Great Britain. 


The expenses of Mr. Hardy, who unsuc- 
cessfully eontested Yorkshire at Lord F. Cavendish's 
death, were nearly §40, 000, 


A foot-race in which all the contestants 
were mariied women was one of the novel attractions 
ata Wisconsin Mcthodist pic-nic. 


A wash basin of alum water, it is said, will 
keep the filesaway from a horse. Essence of penny- 
royal ts recommended for humanity. 


Mrs. Harriet Boswell, a widow, who re- 
cently died in Lincoln, LL, left her entire estate, 
valued at $4,000, to the poor widows of that place. 


A pretty girl of eighteen, neat in dress 
and polite in manner, is a bootblack in Galveston. 
She has a chair at a street corner, and makes $3 to (a 
day. 


Two circular saws had an encounter in a 
Saginaw mill, and they knocked each other's teeth 
out, so furiously that men were cut by flying bite of 
steel. 


Osier bonnets made of brown wicker are 
worn in Paris, They are shaped like au laverted 
basket, and are trimmed with cherries, berries or 
other small fruits. 


Black velvet dog collars fastened with a 
plain gold button are all the rage among the ladies 
this season, and the origin of the fashion is attributed 
to the Princess of Wales. 


The City of Boston, by establishing ite 
own shop for the repair of apparatus belonging to 
the Fire Department, has reduced the yearly expense 
from about 990, (00 to $12, 000, 


A lady of Portland, Me., acquired a habit 
of eating cloves until she consumed a quarter ofa 
pound aday. She became dangerously ill, with all 
the symptoms of polsoning. 

The venders of an electric cure-al) in 
England are making a great display of an extravagant 


testimonial signed, ‘tseorge Thornburgh, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, *' 


At dinner parties in Newport they serve 
frozen apricot ice in the form of a Cupid, and ships 
of ice creain with glace rigging, the hall of tutti-frutel, 
all atanchor on a sea of spun sugar. 


When the German Empress travels in 
summer the roof of her railroad carriage is covered 
with a layer ofturf, which ts watered freqoently dere 
ing the day as a device to keep her cool, 


It is estimated that nearly 2,000,000,000 
pounds of paper are produced annually; one-half ot 
which is used for printing,« sixth for writing and the 
remainder is coarse paper tur packing and other pur- 
poss. 

They mobbed the widower who, at Wat- 
erloo, luwa, while erecting only @ pine slab over his 
wife's grave, presented a handsome plano to the girl 
who had been very kind to bim during his sed af- 
Bicton,. 

Before the dreaded ophthalmia can make 
havoc with the English troopsin Eyvypt it will have 
ty overcome the resistance of blue spectacles, of 
which 25,00 pairs have been ordered ,by the Govern. 
ment, at five cents a pair. 

A marriage at Dover, N. H., was of s 
couple who plighted troth twenty years ago. He has 
been after bis fortune In Colorado gold mines and she 


has been teaching patiently at Dover; love letters go- 
ing to and fro all the time. 


There has been an effort in London this 
season to (re-establish the old contra dances, Ate 
ball at the Earl of Lonodale’s the other night the “sig 
Roger de Coverly,’* better known to us as the Virginia 
Reel, was danced with spirit aud enthusiasm, and 
greatly ‘ njoyed, 

The new opera-house in Franfort on-the 
Main ‘Illustrates the manner in which electricity now 
enters into the conveniences of daily lite, It there 
serves asa fire alarm, a heat indicator, a LR mease 
urer sor the ventilator, a general illuminator, ands 
time beater for the orchestra. 


According to answers given by Michigan 
candidates for school teachers’ places, there had bees 
twenty;five Presidents of the United States, the word 

maskaline noun,’ and the three di- 
¥Yedetal Government were the ‘*moe 
tocratical, and democratic. ** 


wasa* 


of the 


**man 
visions 


sarchical, art 


Baronets seem to be at a low ebb pows- 
lays. Sir Somebody Wraxall has work In a store a¢ 
Brighton, and Sir Richard Emmanuel Moore, whe 


died lately, was at one timeasa third-clase turnkey a6 
Spike Island, Cork Harbor, A final effort tocpen a 
coal store in his sou's uame isiled from lask of 
capital. 
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For His Sake. 


BY M. & LEATH EA. 








LIVE LESLEY wasone of the best 
weavers in the factory. 

She had been pointed out to John 
henneth when be took bis place as over- 
seer in the weaving-rootul,. 

Olive was a pretty girl—bright, stron, 
and bhealthy-looking, with big, laushing 
urey eves and magnificent) brown hair 
twisted into a great shining coil of braids 
about ber head. 

To-day Jobn Kenneth looked at) her 
thoughtfully as she stood there before her 
loom, clad in the peatest of print dresses, 
with «a clean white collar and a bit of bright 
ribbon at ber throat, and alittle: bright bow 
stuck coquettishly on one side of the brown 
braida. 

It wasSaturday morning, and Kenneth 
had been examining and ieasuring the cuts 
of cloth whieh bad been taken from the 
jooms on the preceding night. 

One piece, mmarked “OO. 
blemish whichthe weaver had evidently 
tried to cover,a great gap in the threads hed 
been combed tovether and plastered over 
with the fine white dust which, in weaving, 
gifts duwn anderthe web. 

Kenneth knew that he would be dis 
charged were he to pass that pleee of eloih 
through to those in higher authority, and 
he looked at the girl again, this tiie with a 
slight frown, 

Sho was working away unconcerned] yas 
if with an easy the overseer 
did not see the quick glance which she cast 
at hia tace frou under ber long lashes. 

As he approached Ler, Olive’s lips closed 


Monsciener 


a lithe firmer, and a wicked sparkle came 
into ber eyes. 

“Look here, my girl,” said he, rather 
shortly, av he puused beside her, oT want 
you to come and look at this piece of cloth 
marked in your name.” 

“Oh, I've seen it, Mr. Kenneth,” quoth 


Olive innocently, Opening her eyes at hin; 
at which the girl at a neighboring loom 
turned away Lo steother a gizgle. 

The overseer’s dark face Hushed., 

“Then you've seen a tnost disreputable 
piece of work, Moss Olive.” 

“Whydidn't you it. it quericd 
Olive,turning her bright eves full apen bio 
With a roguish laugh in their clear depths, 
“itis near tie end of the piece, and T did seo 
wait bo pet tit ofl last mide.” 

“You very well hoow, Miss Lesley, that 


to overlook that would be as tiuch ws tay 
place is worth.” 
“Oh, well, Mr. Kenneth,” retorted the 


yirl coolly, as sheswittly changed the stut- 
ties to one of her logis, “you may lay the 
cloth aside, 

“Tell the book-keoper to charge it ayainst 
Inv Hane—T will take it.” 

Jobo Kenneth marched off im grin 
lence, while Olive kept on ber work with 
an expression of the most sublime indiller- 
ence, 

Atnight she took the unlucky web of 
cotton over one ari, and, in coumpany with 
one of her mates, started for home. 

The factory buildings stood inthe suburbs 
of the town, on the banks of a riotous little 
stream Which took its way through ao slop- 
ing pasture and a broad strip of fine wood. 
land. 

The two girls, following the course of the 
streain, paused here in the shelter of the 
trees Lo rest, and to watel the bright wave- 
lets which sped away over their rocky bed. 

The noise of the rushing water prevented 


si- 


Lesley, bore a) 
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pleasantly at ber through the moonlight, 
and with a frank and respectfal kindness, 
prope sed that she should allow tin te tind 
her suitable lodgings for the nicht. : 


Olive, feswed ond mortined, recused 
cmuvely, aud anncuneed) ber lotention of 
spending the night there, ; 

“Then Tshail remain with you, Olive. 

Something in the grave, kind voice 


thrilled Olive with a 
Which she wilfully endeas ore 
The ferry-heeper in presently to 
loek wp, teat a sonsethitrg tipped) from 
Kenneti’s band tite his prevailed pon hin 
to leave the wailling-rooim, wW ith its bare 
floor and tong woxxalen settecs,unfastened. 

Wien the firstrosy flush of day was tinge- 
ing the eastern shy the river, and 
some early passenwers began to vather 
about the slip, John Kenneth suiled in the 
girl's white and weary face, with a hint of 
the old rovuishness in his eves, and held 
out bis hands, 

“Whatean [doto gain your friendship, 
Olive? Foam not halt the ‘erusty old 
bachelor’ you think me. Come, shake 
liatueds.”’ 

Olive looked at bins defiantly. 

That unlucky allusion to her hasty speech 
hardened the heart that was just beginning 
to soften to hin. 

“No, Mr. Kenneth,” she said slowly, “1 
don't hike vou well enough to shake hands 
woth vou. And the wreatest possible service 
that vou can do me isto keep frou every- 
beady the Knowledge that cireurstances 
foree dd tne to eb othe night im your 
ecoumpany. 

Foolish, jynorant little Olive! 

She did tot puess how rade and unrrate- 
ful her words sounded, she was itent 
Upon showing this tan low little sheearcad 
for batt. 

Hie turned away. 

“You imay be sure that I 
tention it,’ he said, eoldly, 

Ile walked down towards the boat, leav- 
jn Olive to follow alone, 

No sooner had Kenneth made his ar car- 
anee at his boarding-house that ioruing, 
than he was arrested for robbins the lactory 
offices safe on the preee ting miat. 

The watchman coming in rather late had 
met adnan just leaving the office. 

Ile never doubted that the tan was 
Kenneth, for he had seen distinctly the 
lower part of his face, with its square chin 
and thick black toustache. 

A soft felt hat, like the one which the 
overseer wore, was pulled down over his 
eyes, 

‘Is it vou, Mr. Kenneth?” the watchman 
had called. 

“Yes. Giood-night, Perkins! was) the 
reply,as the wan loeked the office doorand 
Walked away very deliberately through tio 
moontlivht, 

It was then cleven o'clock, and at miid- 
bight the watchioan cntered the office frou 


merase ar hiippiness 
jto smother, 


eutne 


‘Toss 


spe 


sD 


shall never 


one of the back rooms and found every- 


(of the combination 


them frou hearing the footsteps of a man in | 


the path behind them; but he heard 
tinetly these words from Olive’s lips— 

“The new overseer? Bah! | ean't 
him! 

“He isa crusty old bachelor—he ought to 
fallin love with some girl, toyself for in- 
stance, who would flirt with hint tiost un- 
mercifully. 


bear 


dis- 


“That, and that only, would bring him vo 


&@ proper appreciation of his superiors.” 

flere Vlive's companion uttered an ej)acu- 
lation of disinay, for glancing over her 
shoulder, she saw John Kenneth standing 
there, the expression of his face - proving 
thathe bad overheard Olive’s seornfu 
words. 


Asiny heroine sprang to her 
turned very deliberately and walked away, 
leaving the girls to indulge in altertiate 
spasios of laughter and horror. 

Alter thatasly twinkle of fun in) John 
Kenneth’s eyes whenever they inet herown 
had the power to confuse and disconcert 
Olive to such a degree that oNen and often, 
crushing back her augry tears, she declared 
to herself that she hated Joba Kenneth,and 
would do anything in her power to huinili- 
iate him. 

The little stream which ran rollicking by 
the big mill buildings and through the 
woodland widened further on into a river, 

Ferry-boats inade half-hourly trips be- 
tween the town and the great city which 


| that 


feet, he | 


thing in order. 

But Mr. Farwell, the mill-owner, having 
oceasion to visit the sate early in the tmeorn- 
ing, found that it had been opened and 
robbed of a large amount. 

Farwell remembered showing the over- 
seer—in Whom, until mow, he had had the 
mnost unbounded contidence—the working 
lock on the safe not 
three weeks before, 

Sone surprise was expressed at the want 
of forethought and the simall atlenipt at 
secrecy displaved by the eritminaland when 
Kenneth tudignantlhy denied the eharge 
againsthim, hisemployer laughed in silent, 
anyry seorn, 

A preliminary examination was held the 
next morning in the police-court. 

Kenneth’s free wore a curious look of ex- 
pectaney—there was not a shadow ot tear or 
of shame there. 

“Mr. Kenneth,” the judge was saving, 
“you tell us that you were pot at the lactors 
at eleven o'clock on Tuesday might. It lias 
been proved that you were © bsent fro 
vour boarding-place. It mow remains for 
you to prove where vou spent that might.’ 

Kenneth hesitated aud finally replied : 

“Your honor, decline to state ny where- 
abouts at that time. To ean onty repeat sol- 
emuly that 1 was not at the fietory, and 
au in no way coneerned in 
shameful atlair !"’ 

At that moment there was u slight bustle 
at the door, 


ever, just as be was on the point of escape. 
Beat tae returned the stulen money, and 
the allair was hushed uj 


Newel weadd that John and Olive were 
tuiarried 8! tiv after? 
ae — aaa 


4 UINESE LEI TERS. 
NOR their correspondence the Chinese 
4 theth . ts uvreat Vv bet ot paper. 
| Ast vy tov elaim, on word grounds, tw 
the vention ool thre of moanutactur- 
con defend azainst the world 


prrevere bs el 


thyery 


rage prepeer, 


aclaiiato tuakiow Mol the pre atest Known 
variety of colots. for notes of invitation 
and of ace puar and, in general, for all 


ofsecial politeness, the paper is cut in 
ut ten inebes in length by 
in width. Paper of this kind 
unruled, anil, of course, it is 


Wss 
sheets of ai» 
tour inehos 
IS COlmOhaY 


| 


written upon only on one side. The per- 
pendieul ur eolun ns in which their writing 
isalwave dene run lenutiwise down the 
page, Assorted lets of ties paper will al- 
waves be of Various Colors. The national | 


eolorot China (ler iipertal vellow), the 


eolorot her flag and of the throne, is also a 


i favorite ¢ 


lor for paper as it is for many 


artieclesofaress, Tt is mot at all unlikely 
that this preference is a survival of 
the ancient % shipofthe san, now forgot- 
ten by the people, but betraying its earlier 
prevalence in just sach popular fanctes as 
this, Worh this vellow paper, of every 
shade frou bright golden to pale straw 
eolor, are mt up other varieties—green, 
scarlet, biue; im feet, paper of every hue 


and tint art ean prodiuese. 


i nveloype uite to the uses of fushion are 
rade bout six inehes lone and three 

ches ba, Vie, with commuoniv acrim, | 
som Stripe inch or tore in: width | 
leruthwits the middle on the front. 
The enve. is closed at the end and the | 
address is written in a column down the 
length of tie er NOT SEL. 


Lise tlie 


respond 


For «ail 


business Gal 


ordinary purposes of 
tue paper used is 
ln sheets Winleh are about nine inches wide 
and three feet or more in length. 
‘Tuis paper is ol closer, firmer texture, and 
of a harder and smoother tinish than the 
Here note-paper. It is white or 
tinted slizghtiv pink, lace, peach-blossoin, 
or pale straw color, It is ruled with red 
Jines, about an inch apart, across its width, 
and wmiav be written over on both sides, 
‘These sheets are folded crosswise in plaits, 
and are enelosed in) envelopes similar in 
size and form to the variety Known here as 
sollieial.’’ The large envelopes are, like 
the simatler ones, sealed at the end. 

All the ditferent Kinds of paper are made 
ofsilk, of colton, or ot 
paper isso rough and soft and spongy that 


lee 


Sole 


rentee 
prerat | 





rice straw, and the | 


tsteel or quill pen cannot be used upon it, | 
and the ink we use would spread and blot | 


idl the surtace. 
we call Indiadnk, put aqpon the paper with 
stall, fine-poimted brushes of camel's hair, 
set in handles of a light, hollow reed, eizit 
or ten inehes lone. 

When the writer is ready to begin his 


The ink employed is what | 


letter he untolds the sheet of paper and | 


Writes first of all at the upper right-hand 
corner the name of the person to be ad- 
dressed, writing downward in a perpendi- 
cular colutunm between the lines that have 
been ruled in the making of the paper, 
Every character os a word by itself, and is 
made with a certain number of strokes, 
inostly straight or turning at right angles, 


| Teaspoontul Doses 


Jn writing the names of persons, the fun | 
lv name, Which we call surnaine, because | 


it was an added native that came into use 
in cotparatipely recent tines, is put first, 
und after ibare written the names given at 
ehristentig. 

All titles of honor and respect are writ- 
ten alter the diane of the person. If the 
person addressed be of equa: rank with the 


lwriter and vers cousiderably older, he 
may be given the tithe father; but this 
USive Is rare. 


) hot 
this | 


John Kenneth turned eagerly in that di- | 


rection, a radiant smile breaking over his 
dark face as Olive entered—Olive, rigiit 
from the mill in ber calico dress and bony 
apron and straw hat, her big grey evcs 
bright with excitement, and her cheeks and 
lips a vivid earinine. : 

he mill-owner recognized one of hisown 
weavers, and led her straight to the judge's 
desk, where she told her story ina clear, 
straightforward fashion that carried cou vic- 


| tion with it. 


The judge acquitted the prisoner with a 


, compliment for his chivalry, and a sly con- 


loomed, sombre and forbidding, on the op- | 


posite side. 

One day, after John Kenneth had been at 
the factory a month or two, Olive, receiving 
leave of absence, had visited the city = in 
order to inake some purchases, 

She was detained by one thing and an- 
other, until, when she reached the ferry- 
house, she was disinaved by the sight of the 
last boat haif-way acrossthe river, its trim 
white stern gleaming tantalizingly in the 
moonlight. 

Olive turned in despair towards the ferry- 
house. 


At that moment a man's dark figure 
used on the threshoid. It was Jolin 
enneth. 


on business, had missed the last ferry. 
When he recognized Olive he sunil 


gratulation on his future prospects, 
Mr. Farwell frankly asked forgiveness ot 
his overseer, and finally, Kenneth found 


himself at lilLerty to follow Olive, who, her 





duty performed, had turned her footsteps 
towards the litthe grove through which the 
mill stream ran. 

Here Kenneth found her, and here he 
poured into ber ear a story which brougtit 
a deeper flush to her round cheek, and tive 
lighto? happy love into her eves; for Olive’s 
own warm heart asserted itself then 
there. 

She was forced to confess her Jove fo; thu 
crusty old bacheior of an 

The real thief ? 

He was a nephew of Mr. Farwell’s. 

Being about Kenneth’'s size and Gomplex 


ana 


Verseer. 


He tov, running over to the city | ion, a false inoustache had effectually dis- 


guised him. 


ed He was overtaken two days later, how- 


ce ERIC TEDE NES CRE SY EN a PS ATTN OE TI: ential.’ 


It is imere Common to use the word unele, 
Jt the difference in rank be slight, and 
the one addressed be the higher of the 
two, them he will be ealled “elder bro- 
ther.” 


Those who are inuch higher in rank must 


Written to directly. 

If, tor exatuple, ainandarin of the third 
ratik desires to Cotmuunicate with one o 
the tilth rank. le will write to a mandarin 
of the tourth rank, and 
an elder brother, that 


be 


he will 
der ofthe fitth. 

Soimetinies a tessave passes through sev- 
eral hands on its way to parties of different 
rank. 

The person thus foruially addressed may, 
if he chooses to condesecnd so far, retarn 
ananswer direet; but it will be quite pro- 
per and tnore usuai for the reply to be 
imade through the very saine channel as 
that by which the message came. 

The putting the name at the extreme up- 
per inargin ol the paper is of prime import- 
ance towards showing due respect. It it 
can be crowded and cramped for space, so 
much the better. 

The Chinese are great sticklers for pre- 
cedenee, and with them place means every- 
Lisltige. 

After the name 
ten, the colutoun 
to the foot of the grape 

It one 


and title have been writ- 


r, perhaps not. 


looks over a Chinese 


not fail to notice that the written columns 
are ol very anequal leneth. 

> tines t three r more columns 

I moot tertn then one will 

~ S i Vay down. 

i s 4 to English eyes, very 
much like divisions in paragraphs, or, at 
anv rate, We 


naturally expect to find full 


pauses here. The chances are that the 


ask of him, as of 
receive a | 
messave to be delivered to their august el- | 


+ written down; perhaps 


letter he can- | 





pauses will tall somewhere in the midst of | 
| the coluuins, 








R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEP, 


®HE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FoR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, 


In from one & ewonty miordne qaves fails 
PAIN with one thorough application. No 
how siolent or exctutiation” he in the RHEC. 
MATIC, Bed-ridden, Infirm, ppled, Nervous, 
Necuralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer 
HKADWAI’S READY RELIEF will afford in: 
slant Case, 

lufitmimation of the Kidneys, Infammat 
Bladdex, Luflammation of the “powets, oe Rallye 
the Lungs, Sore Throat, Difficult Breathin 7Palpita- 
tiouw of the Heart, Mysteries, Crow Diphthersa. Ca- 
larrh, influensa, Headache, Toothache, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatisin, ‘hills, Ague Chills, SNervousn 
sleeplessness, Brui Coughs, Colds, Sprains, Pains 
in the Chest, Back or Lims, are instantly relieved. 


MALARIA IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malariou-, Bill- 
ous, Scarlet, Typhold, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
by KaADWAY'S PILLS) $0 quick as Rat. war's kgavy 
RELIEF. 

It willin a few moments, when taken according to 
directions, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour ¥tomach, 
Heartburn, Sick Headache, Sommer Comptiain 
Diarrhea, Dy-entery, Cotte, Wind in the Bowels, an 
all Internal Paios. 

Travelers should always carry a bottle ofRapway’'s 
{EADY RELIEF with them, A few drops in water will 
prevent sickness or pains from change of water. Its 

better than French brandy or bitters as a stimulant. 


THE TRUE RELIEF, 


KADWAY’S READY RELIEF Is the only remedial 
agenti: vogue that will instantly stop pain, 
Fifty Cents per le. 


‘DR. RADWAY’S” 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


to relieve 


ane 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SEATED IN THE 


Lungs, Stomach, Skin, Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE sOLIDs AND VITLATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Secrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A flections, syphi- 
litie Complaints, Bleeding of tho Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, Tie Doloreux, White Swellings, Tu- 
mors, Ulcers,tSkinand Hip Diseases, Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, 
Bronchitis, Consuinption, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarvsapuritian Resolvent excel all 
remedial avents im the cure of Chronic Serofuleus, 
Constitutional amd Skin Giseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Hidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urin.ry and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Lucoutinenee of Urine, 

trivht’s Disease, Albuminuria, and in all eases where 
there are briek-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
euy, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, vp arance and white bone-dust depos- 
it-, and where there is a pricking, burning sonaninn 
when passing water, and pain in the small oft the back 
and along the loins, Sold by druggists. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicines than any other preparation, Taken in 


, while others require five or six 
One Dollar Per Rotile. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coutead with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cloatse, and -trengthen, 

RADWAY's PILLS for the cure of ot) disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kiduev-, Bladder, Ner- 
Headache, Constipation, Co-tiveness, 
» Divsye prin, Bilrousness, ever, Inflam- 
niation of the Bowels, Piles, anmed ail deruireinents of 
the Internal Viscera. Purety vegerible, containing 
no mereury, ninerals or deleterious drugs. 

Seg -Olstryve the following symptoms resutting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Orgaus: Constipation, Ln- 
ward Piles, Fuluess of the Blood inthe Head, Acid- 
itv of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the lleart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Ditiness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight 
Fever and Doll Pain in the Head, Deticiency of Pers- 
piration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
the side, € lic Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Borning in the Flesh, 

A few RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


READ +FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Sendaletterstamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 32 
Warren Street, New York. 


Sa luformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dr. RADWAY'S old established R. R. R. REMEDIES 
than the base and worthless imitations of them, as 
there are False Resolvents, Reliefs and Pills. 
sure and ask for way’s, and see that the name 
‘*Radway’* is on what you buy. 


® THE MICD POWER 


¥ CURES 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
In use twenty years. The most safe, ungbe, cones’ 
ical and efficient medicine known Dr. Humphreys 
Book on Disease and its Cure (144 pp.) also Tihustreted 
event free. Humphreys Heo t . 
Medicine Co., 108 Fulton &t., New Yor 


times as much, 





vous Disenses, 


Duedigeesticnn 
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Established 1868, 
KEYSTONE Siate and Soapstone Works- 


SUNIL MANTELS 


most beautify! designa, and all other 
Blate and Soapstone Work on deslene. 22S fo 
JOSEPH 8S. MILLER, Manufacturer. 
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-Proeating the Bride” Heard From 


Ossian, Ind., July 19, 82, 


Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘*Presenting 


mn 


the Bride, ** in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly, as many of mf friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feei other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium a > 





Secor, Ill., July 24, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
tiful picture, **Presenting the Bride,** in due time, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations, Shall see what I can 
do for you in the way of subscribers, at 





Leesburgh, Kans., July 21, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received, THE PosTis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture ts very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 


considers it grand, a.e. 





Oquawka, Ill., July 25, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** has come to hand, and in good 
condition, Lam much pleased with it, indeed. 1 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful, Will send you 


sume subscribers soon, H.R.C. 





Makanda, [I], July 26, 82. 
The picture premium, ‘*Presenting the 
It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it, All who have seen the picture 
think it is just superb. Expect to get you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. 


Fditor Post 
Bride, ** received, 





Z. de 

Barry, Mo, July 21, ’82. 
Editor Post--Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 


guage to express ny thanks to you for the beautiful 

premium. I have received many premiums, but yours 

leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soon, 
4. T. D. 





Neosho, Mo., July 21, ’82. 
Editor Post—‘*Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
tu me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
cousider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our friends, 
J.M.L. 


Alford, Pa., July 25, ’82. 
have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
It far surpasses my most san- 

Will get some 


Editor Post—I 
senting the Bride.’’ 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! 


subscribers for you. < 
PF. ¥. 





Columbiaville, Mich, June 21, ’82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘*Presenting the 
Brice,’’ is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
is11 tu please the most fastidious, Many thas ks. 


Belvidere, Pa., July 18, ’82. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, **Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 
aud think it very beautiful. I am greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. [have shown it to quite a number of people, 
aud they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
iui they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to Increase your sub- 


cription list, w. F 
7.8. 


Mount Pleasant, July 21, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post-—-Your premium pic- 
ture, *‘Presenting the Bride, *’ was duly received, and 
alu more than pleased with it. It is by far the hand- 
sulmest picture I ever saw. 


G.L. 





Chehalis, Wash. Ter., June 28, ’82. 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘*Present- 
ing the Bride,*’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Lam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
svimest and most valuable premium they “ye me: 


Pearsal, Tex., June 19, '82. 
Editors Post—I received wy premium for The Post, 


Zor which accept tuanks, Itis the most beautiful pre- 


mium | ever saw. i 
. U. Ss. F. 





Chattanooga, June 27, 82. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it, 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certaiuly ought to bring you many 
subscribers, Am quite proud of it. w.E.R 





Verndale, Minn., June 23, '82. 


Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
seuting the Bride,’* and think it very beautiful, Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after Its arrival. It 


is admired by everybody. F.E.B 





Jamestown, Ind., June 24, ‘82. 
Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 


in ral-ing your subscription list, and I think I can 
eel @ great many subscribers for you, 
I, F.D. 
Peconic, La., June 18, ’82. 
EX r Post—The premium picture, **Presenting the 
Brick PP go ig ; - toned. 1 
Berlinton, Ind., June 22, 82 


Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
ulum Photo-Oleograph, ‘*Presenting- the Bride,'' 
“ame duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be. Iwillsee whatIl ean do for you in 
the way of new subscribers. 

G@. W.H. 


ee 


THE S 


THE GRASSHOPPER. 





My name ts grasshopper; high as I can, 
Here I hop, there [ hop—little old man ! 
Look at my countenance, aged and thin; 
Look at my crooked legs, all doubled in. 
Do I not look long, sober and wan ? 
Do I not look like a little old man ¥ 
Ye all the summer I play in the grasa, 
Jump up and stick to whoever may pass, 
Where, then, I hide myself they never can Kuess, 
Never know where | am til! they undress, 
Finger and thumb then th y sap me away, 
Though they must know how much rather I'd stay. 
Flung out of the window I'm certain to be ; 
Nobody cares what becomes of poor me ! 
E’en though the hen might be there with her brood— | 
A grasshopper’s feeling, they are not understood | 

- i <a 


—_ Humorous. 


A shocking disaster—An earthquake. 





A serious movement on foot—The coning 
corn or bunion, 


Where do ghosts 


Shome man’s land, 


come from ?—From 


Girls, like opportunities, are all the more 
to you after they are embraced. 

Itis the fathar of twins who knows what 
it is to be up all night with the boys. 

If the sun is not an invalid, why does it 
always go South to spend the winter. 

Alcohol can now be produced trom acorns, | 
and the song will svon be, *‘tall larks from little acorns 
Krow.’’ | 

The slanderers are the men whom Dar- | 

' 
win meant, for all time they have been, and are still, | 
tale bearers. 

What machine would lessen ie expenses 


ofthe young man in the summer season ? Why, the 


ive cream free, sir. 
A Bridgeport, 

turer tis balls. 

balls were made in foundries. 


manufac 
thought base 


corset 
We 


Conn., 
making base 


Why are tailors supposed to be good 
judges of human nature ?—Because they can take any 
man’s measure the first they see him. 


A Boston school-teacher is charged with 
saying to his graduating class: ‘**Young ladies, if 
Providence plants you upon a barren rock, grow bute 
itand extract the honey from it."’ 

Young men don't pay the minister over 
$10. You will need all your currency the Orst time 


Belena puts her diinpled around your neck and tries 
to trade off two kisses for a spring bonnet. } 

There is something transcendentally beau | 
tiful about the contributor to acountry paper assum- 
ing all the responsibility of the article to: which his 
name is subjoined, But the editor is compelled to 
dodge the club all the same, 


A savant adduces as another proof of the | 
truth of the theory of the survival of the fittest as it 
relates to the human race, thatchildren almost Invar- 
ably resemble their richest aud best-looking rela- 
tives, 

“Buachupaiba.”” Quick, complete cure, all an- 
noying Kidney Diseases $1. at Druggists, 

It always sounds pretty to say, “The sun 
has sunk beneath the Western horizon, ** tut 
a moment's reflection shows that itis about the ouly 

the 
he 


horizon he could sink behind under cireum- 
stances. When he feels like sinking 


lects the Western horizon, 


Skinny Men. 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia, 


always se 





**Wells’ Health Renewer*’ restores 
#1. 


A couple were discussing what name to 
**Let 


ive their recenthy-arrived infant, us 
him after your uncle who went to Kansas last year 
for his health," suggested the mother, ‘hd like to 
name the boy after bin, but how are we to tind out 


*anewered the author ol 


Hate 


what name he goes by now f° 
the child's existence. 
“Rough on Kats."’ 
out rats, mice, roaches, bed-buys, 
If a man wants to enjoy all the rigors of | 
tu do bs | 


Clears 


io bs, 


Ash druggists for it. 
okutiks, 


an Arctic expedition this summer, all he ha 
| to put on his duster aul an old felt hat, and ju 
tyle, justa 


tidrop 
in on a weighbor ina jolly, lutormal teu 


is announced when the neighbor has very select com- 


He wou't get warm until sume time | 


pay invited, 
along in August, 

——— - -_- - 

Superfiuous Hair. 

Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes 

Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 

circular, Madame WAMBOLD, G4 Sawyer street, 

Boston, Mass. 


—- 2 


Old Gola Bought. Silver and Vlitinum of all 
kinds. Full value paid. J. L. Clark, Retiable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver, #2 


Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 

press. Mention Tit Post, 

——— © 
Se When our readers answer any Adver- 

tisement found in these coiumns they will 

confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 

vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 


Post. 








UTOMATIC ORGANS,ONLY $5.00, TILES. 
J. HARBACH, #8 Filbert st., Phila., Va. 


| OPIU HABIT EASILY 





CURED with DOUBLE 
CHLORIDE of GOLD. 


he Mo ine User; 200 pp. $1.00. 
Pits re KEELEY M. D., Dwicut, ILL. 
YOUNG MAN OR OLD! 
1{ son weet © baxeriast Boumeche, Bowing 


b of bar ow bad bow 





7 oer = z + 1640, Buston, Moen, 
°C Orgunns 0. FPianes, 92°77 .¥ 
BEATTY’S Organs 21:15, 90. Pinmes, $17 
ress DANIELF, BEATTY, Washington, N.J 


ree, 

ZNOPPER LINEN MARKER STAMP, #1; KUBBER 
0, 4 with Indelible Ink. Send for circulars 
J. GOLDSEOROUGH, 72 Chestnut St., Phijada., Ps. 
| 50 


RGE all new Chromo Cards for 1683 with 
— lc. Try me. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y, | 


ATURDAY 





Visi 
ks. 91 
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EVENING POST. 


__AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED! 


Canvassing Agents can make more 
money selling the NEW and BEAUTI 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED edition of 


—————— 


Uncle Tom’s Cabi 


This edition has just been issued, 
and contains 593 pages, and 106° spir- 
ited illustrations. 


ld only by Subscription 
WE Do not sell this edition to Book 


ers. 
Will outsell every other book. 
For terms, address 


M. D, ALLEN &Co., 


121 South Seventh 8St., 
Philadeiphia, Pa 


‘ 


ACENTSWAN 


A rare 
to make money rapidly selling our BOOK: 


NEW YORK: SUNLIGHT 


8 up the New York of to-day, with its palaces, ite 
crowded thoroughfares, ite rushing elevated trains. its 
counties sights, its romance. its mystery, its dark crimes 
and terrible trajredies, its charities, and in fact every 
phase of life in the great city. Don’t waste time sellin 
slow books, but send for circulars giving full table o 
contents, termato Agents, &c.  Proepectus now ready 
DOUGLASS iu gieatdemand. Address 
DOUGLASS BROS. .53 N.Seventh 8t., Philadelphia, Ps 

A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 

Choice Oleograph of Garfield Family on re- 

celpt of 50 cents, Do not tuil to order, Also 5 xI2' 

Mleograph 12 for Wets. National Chromeo Co., Wii 

Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa, 


C24 S156 
AGENTS 


Sea 


8.M ‘Spencer, 
12Wash'n St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Ay’ts Wanted 
Sells Rapidly, 
Pe rtie’ Irs free 


Can now grasp a fortune :out- 


fit worth $10 free, RIDEOUT, 
40., 10 Bare y St., BN. ¥. 


GO 


VER THREE-QUARTERS (F A MILLION IN 
— STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 





All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city pri- 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hos- 
iery, Upholstery, Faney Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnish. 
ing Goods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, dc. 
Cosvespendunes solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

«SHOPPING GUIDE” qwuiled free on 
application. 
COOPER & CONARD, 

Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Please suy where you saw this advertisement. 


Warner Brothers 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


superiority 
of Coraline 


over horn or 
whalebone has Induced 
us ty use it in all our 
leadiny Corsets, 





ae A 
i or 
’ ~ 





3 | 





| 





ve amaercvnestinn oF” «of 
» A sie REWARD 
+ of t J 
4 g will te paid for any 
- A Corset in which the Cora 
line treak with “Ix 
a months” ordinary wear, 
Price ty mall, WoB. Ceou- 
til), #2.5): Abdominal, @2; 
Healthor Nurstig, @1.50: | 
Coriine or Flexible Hip | 
$1.25, Mikeok’, $1.00, 
Forsale by leading mer- 
chants, Beware of worth- 
less  ijisitations boned 





with cord, 


‘WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. ¥. 


00 YOUR OWN PRINTING 


rer hoster of type Cotaogoe tad 
er 2,000 styles of type. C 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 
ting Cards 5¢ chromos tates be- 


signs, no twoalike We, 14 
p . or BS large chromos toe, Elegant premiums 
given. Illustrated Ji-t with each order. Album of saim- 
ple >» D. Gilbert, P. M., Higganum, Conn. 


Louisiana State Lottery. 
[OORE 


% 
St.. Chicago. 





Jets. 


ATT 


RB, FRANK 


La Salle 


\) 


1 
7 


’ 


New Manager Chica, ‘? 


far ‘ ‘ 
a m at » | na 


145th A 


MOUNTH 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER i2. 


First ( apital Prize, §73,.e0e0. Tickets, 65: sold in 
Fifths at@icach. See full echeme eleewhere in thie 
puper 


ee 


18 
-+ORGANS+ 


27 Stops,!0 SetsReeds, $109.75 





ad 
-_-— 
The Famous Beethoven Organ with a beautiful 
Pipe Top, Handsome ilack Wainnt Onaae, anitable 
or the Parlor, Church or Sabbath School, 
hipped on cne yerrs trial, with Organ Bench, 


Btool and Music, ONLY 
-* BLOD.7 & 


Remit by Bank Draft, Post Office Order or Regis- 
tered Letter, Money retnnded with interest if 
not as represented after one year's nea, Organs 
built on the old plan, $9, $49, $50 ® to 11 stops. 
SPC atalogue FREE. Ad \rens or cal) nhpon 

DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 





The Public is requested carefully to notice 
the new and enlauryed Scheme to be drawn 


Monthly. 
Se- CAPITAL PRIZE, 975,000. 


Louisiana State Lottery Company. 


Incorporated in iss for 25 vears by the Legislature 
for Educational ard Charitable purposes— with a capt- 
tal of $1,000,000 to which a reserve Kind of $), 000 has 
since been added, 

By an overwhelming popular vote it« franchise was 
made a part pt the present State Constitution adopted 
December 24, A. D., 1879, 

The only Lottery ever voted on and endorsed by the 
peopleofany State, 

t never scalea or poatponea, 

Ita Grand Single Number Drawings tnke 
place sani 

A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WINK A 
FORTUNE. NINTIE GRAND DRAWING, 
CLASS §, AT NEW ORLEANS, TUPSDAY, Spe- 
tember 12, 1882, $48th Mouthiv Drawing. 

Look at the following Scheme, under the ex- 
Clusive super ision apd management of 
General G. T. BEAUREGARD, of La., and 
General JOBAL A. EARLY, of Va., 
who manage all the drawings of this Company, both 
ordinary 11) semi-annual, and attest the cor- 
recthness oi the published OMticial Lists, 


CAPITAL PRIZE, $75,000. 
100,000 Tichets at 85 Each. Frac- 


tions, in Fifths in proportion. 
1ST OF PHRIZIR. 





L 
CAVITAL PR 


1 a ee 975,00 
1 deo do : . Boo 
1 do do 0), O00 
2 PRIZES OF 008) 12,00 
5 do 2008 10,000 
Ww du lum 10, 000 
yw do wae 1, 000 
Wo do mL 3). 
wn do lu *, 000 
wen do fm 2.1% 
uw due ya 9 stan 5,00 
AVVROXMIMATION MHKIZE® 
9 Approximation Prizes of #7 # ",70 
y mu do vf ’ x) 
9 do do aa“ eo 228 
1967 Prizes, amounting to $55,594 
| Application for rates to clubs <beuald te made only 
to the office of the Company in New Orie wus 
For turther toformation write eleart wiving full 
address, Sendorders by Express, Megistered Lette: 
or Money Order, address only to 


or M.A. DAUPHIN, 


| 


“M.A. DAUPHIN 
New Orienns, La. 


607 Seventh St... Washingtow, D. «. 
NB. Orders addressed tu New Urleana will receive 
prompt attentton 


KR. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artint 


IN HAIR. 
Inventor of the celebrated GOsesanZR VES 


TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PEES. 





Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with uracy: 
FOK Wits, INCHES, TOC YEES AND SC ALPS, 
Now 1, The round of the IN¢ Hien. 
head, Now 1. From fom bead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as ted, 
over the head to neck No. 2% Over forehead ae 
No t. From ear to ear far a8 reeqniresd, 
over the lop No. ‘over the cruwn of 
No 1. From ear to ear the hea 
rouud the torehead 
He has always ready for sale a splendid Stuck of 
Gents’ Wig Poti pee Ladle Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured and cheap 1 my est lishment nm the 
tr j ls af nanny part of the werid willl re 
) I 5s 
hiair 
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vYK 
a - « - Tectege « ore ~~ - wis - * « 
os, compordee, 4.1. SSITH & CO., Sole Agt's, Palatiac, i, 


ANDRBETH’S SEEDS 
L ARE THE BEST, 


DAVID LANDRETH & SUNS 


Zi and 235. Siath St., ja., Pa, 
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lately beeu agitated about the redingote 


Ladies’ Q epartment. 3 one side we hea: it spoken of as an ab- 
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FASHION CHAT. 


lately, for the season is at its heigth,and 
pow one bears on all sides of the prepara 
tions for seaside and country trips. 

The elegant nondaines are scarcely fens 
busy than the mtiliners and dreasinakers 
who are at their wits end to know who t) 
listen to, or whatto finish off first; for in 
one reapect this season is no exception 
preceding ones; there are still the same 
nuinver of Jadies who wait till the last m- 
ment that they may bave the very latest 
dresses or a bonnet, the shape of which: has 
not hitherto been seen. 

With regard to millinery, it cannot bo de- 
nied that the prevailing tendency leans 
rather t) sone astonishing mode than tothe 
side of good taste. 

Something dazzling must be produce, 
either a peculiar shape, or coloring, or orna- 
inentation. 

So scoentric in fact are many, that a do- 
scription ia diificult. 

We might alinost go further, and say that 
these modes were siunple and inodest con- 
pared with some that have been produced 
lately. 

These extravagances, however, are never 
ventured upon by the veritable grande 
daige ; she, in the present day, as always, 
contents herself with what is beooming, as 
well as fashionable, and forthis reason the 
Lambelle, the Marie Antoinette, and the 
Pamela Chapeaux, bold their own. 

And for ladies liking « s:nall shape, there 
in the little capote of beaned tulle,chiffonne 
and ornamented with jet and other clasps, 
With tulle strings; und the stylish little 
cluster of inaize roses falling partly over the 
bair atthe back. 

The description of such a bonnet is sim- 
ple enough, but the style is in exquisite 
taste. 

Varied indeed are the shapes and stylos 
of the bonnets this season. Out of a hun- 
dred, or even a thousand, wereone to 
scrutinise thein at any fets, there would not 
be two found alike. 

There exists, in fact, asert of carnival of 
fancy, for it is this, rather than good taste, 
that has produced so many new fashions. 
The true eleg inte, of course, will, as ever, 
eschew extravagunce of style, and contine 
her selections to bonnets of exquisite taste, 
that serve to enhance innate elegance. 

An to the very large and grotes uc shapes 
that continually mect the eye, all who give 
the subject one moment's consideration will 
know that they by no means interpret the 
real modes Francaises thut are so universal- 
ly landed, and which have constituted Paris 
the very centre of good taste and of ele- 
gance. 

Take, for instance, the bata. There will 
be ono flattened over the ear on one side, 
projecting very much in front, and raised 
on the opposite side, more like those worn 
in the conspirators’ chorus of Mdine. Angot 
than anything else. 

Then another will have the brim so bent 
on the top as to look something like an opera 
hat folded. 

Aud those bent down over the eyes, with 
the shallow side brim, literaly smothered in 
flowers, and the no less eccentric shape, 
raised in front like the hatof some village 
merry Andrew, with a large bunch of flow- 
ers in the centre. 

All these peculiarities show how fashion 


eee has been making rapid strides 


salute novelty, whiie others declare it is 


cousine gerinaine w the old fashioned polo- 
of this useful article found, by which we 
‘learn that they were known three thousand 


— Balse. 


Redingote or polonaise, however,we have 
seen sone very fantastic designs which our 
reuwlers will, we think, be glad w have des- 
eribed. 

One was opened at the side, with one of 
the pans tullin.s flat, andthe other in the 
forin of a panier, with detached robings; 
showing, both at the front and back, a mag- 
nificent satin and velvet striped jupe. 

What principally gives such a wonderful 
style to these costuines is the material used; 
the large bouquets embroidered in silk look 
very original, and altogather distinct from 
the plain polonaise 0° some years ago. 
Indeed, comparison between the two,owing 
tothe change of fabric, can hardly be 
trace, 

A leader of fashion appeared a few days 


‘aceon a military redingote,with the straight 





eollar band. 

This was made in blue cloth ofthe huzzar 
color, embroidered with silver and fine 
black soutache. 

The entire piastron was covered with this 
exquisite embroidery ; the collar, pockets, 


nainentation. 
These garments are being largely patron- 


ized just now: and no wonder, for they are ? 
: y . | for these articles, and they export them in 


inost becoming when weil made. 

Indeed, when the duchesse mantle or co- 
quettish pelisse is puton one side, nothing 
more stylish could be adopted than the red- 
ingete, which on those who understand 
how to wear it looks a most patrician vete- 
inent. 

A few years ago, the cut of a bodice was 
the ground work of the dressmaker s 
science; the stumbling block in fact of the 
entire dress, 


tennis, is not to be regarded as incipient 
vanity and love of show. ; ; 
It is simply a omy A of youth’s genuine 
delight in all pretty things. 
“On the eens  f Thebes representations 


yearsago. We should think tt strange in 
these practical busy days, t» say the least of 
it, to see gentiemen dangling fans mn their 
hands, but in the thirteenth century B.C, it 
was considered a mark of honor to bear 


) one, 


‘They were made in the shape of a screen, 
supportel by a long bandle, and only 
princes and men of Known courage,or those 
who commanded armies, carried them. The 
elegant taste displayed by the Greeksin the 


' classic forms of their vases was not wanting 


iuthestyls of their fans; the exquisite 
plumage of birds was pressed into their ser- 
viee, whereby they obtained not alone per- 
fect coloring, but graceful outlines. 

The custointhen was for acolytes in’ the 
temple to drive off the flies by waving a fan 
when sacrifices were being offered. From 


| the Roman ladies, the most noble of whom 


| weil fitted tortheir dainty 


never walked abroad unaceunpanied by 
her fan-bearer, the ladies of Spain and 
France acquired the habit of carrying a fan, 
until they beeame 80 common an appenda.e 
to the toilette thet it would seem to have 
been peculiar toappear without one. 

A fan is still a favorite itein in a French 
lady's costuine. Such elegant luxuries are 
fingers to toy 


: | with. 
and buzzar aumoniere having the Same or- | 


In France we read that 60,000 work people 
are employed in manufacturing fans, and 
their annual value exceeds 10,000,000 francs, 
China and Japan have always been noted 


large quantities. ; 
Lacquered tans are their specialite. Lat- 

terly jans possessing historic interest, or or- 

nainented by the pencils of Watteau and 


Boucher, have been in great demand, and | 
some ladies Lave quite a collection that they | 


prize as highly as otners do their pieces of 


| old Dresden. 


This dificulty once being overcome, and | 


the successful fit of a corsage accoin plished, 
the rest was easy enough. The shape of 
the skirt reinained always the sane; a few 
flounces or kiltings, more or less perhaps, 
but that was all. 

This is all altered now. The skirt necdsan 
art in cutting, ascience in the draping that 
equal, if they do not exceed, the ditlien!- 
ties of the corsage, 

Just now, for instance, the pointed bodice 
is the leading, if not the only style for the 
sumimner, 
Which releve, or which vertugadin 
be adopted, and where shall a@ stand be 


| settin a handell 


But which isthe favorite skirt? | 
shail hanging, a lyon 


made respecting the amount of ornamenta- | 


tion? 
To ladies not forced to practice economy 


we would say wear all in turn, for a choice | 


is really bewildering. 

Nevertheless, we will describe a few nov- 
elties. A ski:tof soft hortensia silk, such 
asa surah serge, plaited ala flamande, and 
ornamented at the bottom with the lappets 
in the forin of inverted bells; across the 
middle of the skirtis a searf of broche 
gauss, the pa tern of the broche, bouquets 
of roses, on a foundation of bortensia; the 
searf going round the skirt and finishing 


| on the right side with asort of flowing loop 





is swerving from the right path,that of good | 


taste,and is drifting on to dangerous ground 
that it is almost time to cry, halt! 

Veritable elegance needs no sel f-assertion 
no puffing. 

On the contrary, it is always simple, mod- 
est, and graceful. It neverappears impos- 
ing,and just for that very reason irresistibly 
attracts by its distinction and therefore im- 
presses the beholder and enlists admiration 
for the real elegante. 

We hope w be forgiven this slight criti- 
cisin upon the bonnets of the season. 

Some of our readers, we are sure, will 
join issue with us; and as tothe milliners, 
having mentioned no names, we can hardly 
have fucurred their displeasure. 

Besides as they are all guilty, in a meas- 


ure, of extravayance and bad taste, know- | all good dresses. 


ing, as they must well, what they do, the 
Justice of our reinarks can hardly be ques- 
tioned, even by the most susceptible mod- 
Lat eve, 

It is still in the best taste to have the bon- 
met made as )§=much as possible to match 
as the dress with which it is 
to be worn, 6 fasbion, it must be owned, 
thet w far more becoming than the extraor- 
Ginary contrasts of color one sometimes 


be 
_Aussuaing indeed je the discussion that has 


and to which all 








or bow. 

The little panier is formed of seven puffs 
coming from the point of the corsage, and, 
enlarging on the hips in a half-circle, is 
prettily raised at the back, gravefilly re- 
vealing the slenderness of the waist. 

The panier borders the edge of the bas- 
que, but nowhere covers it at all, and thus 
the waist is lengthened in appearance. For 
very light materials, such assurah 9 or 
broche gauze, the panier should be made 
on a net foundation, laying flat over the hips 
pullings can, here and 
there, be caught down by astiteh, or as to 
prevent them spreading out too much. 

In another hertensia toilette recently 
worn by a grande dame, the paniers were 
bordered with a ruching of lace a la vicille, 
with detached pampilles of beads, some- 
what fringe-like in form, between each 
plaiting of the ruche. 

These ornameuts are used on everything; 
on the skirts, for example, that are plaited 
a la ficimande, in the spaces between the 
plaits will be little choux of lace with these 
clusters of beadscoming from the centre. 
The effect is extremely pretty. Passemen- 
terie in fact is much used in every form on 





Fireside Chat. 
FANS, AND HOW THEY USED THEM. 


OST girls like fans. We have come to 

this conclusion after due consideration 

iM of the subject, and also that we should 

nut think quite so well of thein if they did 
not. 

The little innocent pleasure experienced 
at the first én party, when the dainty 
évantall is brought into requisition to cool 
the smiling, i face after a game a lawn 


During our Queen Mary's reign ladies 
were in the habit of carrying feather fans, 
with handles a yard in length, with which 
they chastised their refractory daughters, 
The twenty-seven fans owned by Queen 
Elizibeth at the time of her death would 
rrobably be considered quite a meagre al- 
eaened by some fashionable young dames 
of the present time. 

The Queen's fans, however, were costly 
affairs; here, as an example, is the descrip- 
tion of one given by the Earl of Leicester 
to her Majesty: “A funne of white fethers 
of golde; the one side 
thereof garnished with twoe very fayre 
emeralds, especially one, and fully garnish- 
ed with dyamondes and rubyes, and the 
back part and handeil of Iyke gold, yarn- 
ished with dvamondes and rubyes, and on 
each side a white beare and twoe perles 
ramping with a@ while 
moseled beare at his foote.” 

Another possessed by the Maiden Queen 


was valued at four hundred dollars—a large | 
Catherine do Mediciin- | 
troduced the folding fans into France,whieh , 


sumtin those days. 


are the fashion at the present time. When 


Addison lived, ladies were adepts in the | 


art of playing with their fans, and in the 


, Spectator there is an amusing article hold- 


ing upto ridicule the style of using them 
which was prevalent at thet period. The 
arthor says that ‘women are armed with 
fans as imen with swords, and sometimes do 
nore execution with them. 


‘lo the end, theretore, that ladies nay be | 


entire mistresses of the weapon they bear, 
I have erected an acadeiny for the training 


up of young women in tie exercise of the | 


fan, according to the inmost fashionable airs 
and wmotions that are now 
Court.”’ 

Fortunately, a long apprenticeship was 
not considered necessary to acquire the eor- 
rect mode of tnanagement, for “a woman of 


| tolerable genius,who will apply herself dili- 
gently to her exercise forthe space of but 


one half-year, shall beable to give her fan 
all the graces thatean possibly enter into 
that lithe modish machine.” 

When told to *Ifandile their fans, each 


one shakes her fan at me with a stile, then | 
gives her right-hand woinan atapupon the | 


shoulder, then presses her lips with the ex- 
tremity of her fan, then lets her arm fall in 
an easy motion.” 

By unfurling the fan is understood ‘“sey- 
eral little flirts and vibrations, as also grad- 
ualand deliberate openings, with many 
voluntary fallings asunder in the fan itself, 
that are seldom learned after a month's 
practice.” 

W ben told to discharge their fans “they 
give one general crack, that may be heard 
at a considerable distance if the wind fits 


| fair.” 


| 
| 
} 


Grounding the fan “teaches a lady to quit 
her tan graceful.y when she throws it aside 
to take up a pack of cards, adjusta curl of 
hair, replace a falling pin, or apply herself 
toany other matter of importance.”” Re- 
covering the fan is “‘when they are thus 
disarmed t> catch it up of asudden."’ Flut- 
tering the fan “is the last, and indeed the 
-nasterpiece of the whole exercise. There 
is the angry flutter, the nodest flutter, the 
timorous flutter, the confused flutter, the 
merry flutter. 

I have seen a fan so very angry that it 
would have been dangerous for the absent 
lover who provoked it to have come within 
the wind of it, and at othertimes so very 
languishing that I have been glad for the 
lady's sake the lover was at a sufficient dis- 
tance from it. I need notadd that a fan 
is either a prude or a coquette according to 
the nature of the persun who bears it.”’ 

_ 2 er 

TH ZY are never-alone that are accompan- 

ied with noble thoughts, 


practiced at 


Correspondence, 


Hesse, (Bridesburg, Pa.)—In 
phia 2.240 pounds are geucrally considered a toa, 
W. B., (Vernon, La.)—In France, every 


writer for the press is obliged to sigu tis 
to his articles, real name 


Kon, (Camber dge, Pa. )—It is jin 


to answer ‘‘which one of the Presidents : 
educated wife,"’ had the bem 


Inip, (Keokuk, Iowa.)—She 
wearing crape after three months if you like, bat in 
your present cireumstances it would cer‘ainly indy. 
cate a want of feeling. 


Sorrow, (Marion, I1l.)—The pest ad vies 
we can give you is to think no more about the 
man. Hels evidently only playing with you, and his 
sorrow at your disappointment is mere pretence, 


Sammy J., (Wayne, N. Y.)—She is pro. 
bably only trying to tease you, or maybe she 5j 
acts in a thoughtless way, without intending any 
harm. Some girls are very fond of » titiic mischief, 

Watnvt, (Scioto, 0.)—1. Yes. 2 There 
| is no harm in doing so, but you need not lift your nay 
toa gentleman unless you choose. 3 Open a conver. 
sation with her, 4. Ask her if she would do yor 
the honor to take a walk with you. 5. Common eenee, 


LITTLE, (Bridgeton, N. J.)—With some 
people nothing will prevent the hair from 
gray atanearly sge. If you are ashamed of it, the 
| only thing you can do with it is todye it: but we 
| would strongly advise you to let it alone, and let na- 
ture take its course, 


Anxious, (Macon, Ga.)\—Why do you 
not ask her what she is angry about? She would 
probably tell you, and then you could pacificate mat- 
ters, if you thought it best to do so, After that you 
would doubtless be able to judge for yourself whether 
to continue visiting her or not. 


INQUIRER, (Delaware, Pa.)—John Wes 
ley was the author of the axiom: **Make all youcan, 
save all you can, give all you can.** Cowper wrute ; 

None but an author knows an author's cares, 
Or fancy’s fondness for the child she bears, 


| 2. In Longfellow's Hyperion we find: ‘‘Sorrow shows 
us truths even as the night brings out stars.*' 


STUDENT B., (Norfolk, Mass. )—Ancient 
lights is a legal phrase, and means that the andis- 
| turbed enjoyment of Nght and air for a period of 
twenty years and upwards gives a right which cannot 
be disturbed, As, for Instanee, if you took possession 
of ahouse or a picce of land for twenty years, and 
used it as your own,and no person during that period 
challenged your possession, it would then become 
your own absolute property. 


Manx, (Philadelphia, Pa.) — Now that 
you have found out that the young lady is lovcabie, 
andthat you love her, you would be very mean- 
spirited to desert her because her farnily is not all 
that you could wish, She cannot be held responsible 
for her brother's conduct, and If she has grown up in 
unfavorable surroundings such;that you wish to make 
her your wife, she deserves the more credit for it, and 
you are the more fortunate to bave won her, 


| REDwoop, (St. Paul, Minn.)—If you are 
wise you willhave nothing whatever to do with the 
, affair. The adage about interfering in other people's 
quarrels is ‘‘somewhat musty,’’ but it is none the 
less pertinent, and applies with double force in the 
case of husband and wife. It ts very sad, no doubt, 
that after all these years they cannot settle down and 
be comforable together, but our experience of such 
| matters is that the tnterference of friends, however 
well meant, very seldom has good results, 

GLAZIER, (Oswego, N. Y.)—No one 
knows who first made glass. Like other discoveries, 
it was no doubt, in the first instance, accidental. 
Pliny’s account of it is that ylass was discovered by 
mariners, who, forced to seck the shore asa refuge 
| from a severe teinpest, discovered glass in the ashes 
of a fre with which they had cooked their food. 
Whether this event ever happened or not, It ts quite 
| certain that itaizht have happened, as the sand of 
many beaches, with the ashes of some kind of fuel, 
woull, when fused together, inevitably form glass, 
as will be seen upon a consideration of its compo 
sition. 


Woop, (Lee, Va.)—The Beef-eaters, a 
corruption of buffetiers, were the first permanent 
military band instituted in England. They were in- 
| stituted at the coronation of Henry VIIL., 2th Oct. 

1435, and were attendants on the King’s buffet or 
sideboards, They were of a larger stature than other 
guards, being required to be over six feet in height, 
aud were armed with arquebuses and other arms. At 
first they were only fifty strong, but Henry's succes 
| sors increased their number to one hundred men, to 
gether with seventy supernumerartes. We believe 
this is thelr number at the present time, They are 
clad after the manner of King Henry VIIL., and are 
stationed at the Tower of London and at Windsor. 


A. P. A., (Gallatin, Ky.) —Your friend is 
| right and you are wrong; there are such phenomens 
as dust showers in some parts of the world, These 
singular phenomena occur every year in China. Dur 
ing the showers there is neither cloud nor fog in the 
sky, but the sun fs scarcely visible, looking very much 
as when seen through smoked glass. The air is filled 
witha fine dust, entering eyes, nostrils, and mouth, 
and often causing serious diseases of the eye. This 
dust, or sand, as the people call it, penetrates the 
houses, reaching apartments which seem securely 
closed, It is supposed tocome from the great desert 
of Gobl, as the sand of Sahara is taken up by whirl 
winds and carried thousands of miles away. 
Chinese, while sensthle to the personal discomfort 
arising from these showers, are resi; ned to tbem from 
a conviction that they are a great help to agriculture. 
Anpby, (Waldo, Me.)—You ask whether 
there is any truth whatever in the statements you 
have frequently heard made of. Inte, concerning wd 
ple being restored to life by artificial reopiratle® 
We cannot say, but, like yourself, have read of sev A 
ral startling instances of its efficacy. For ee 
three-year old child had appare ntly died, and tor 
considered as having passed over to the majernsy ; 
three anda half hours. At the end of that me fn 
physician set upan artificial respiration and rt pf 
the process for four hours, when the chfid rete —_ 
life. A person had been under water for = on 
utes, and was evidently drowned. Another physk anol 
however, after four hours of labor, managed to a 
natural succeed artificial breathing, and on a “se 
mated his patient. In some instances ort novins 
spiration will be foand of great efficacy !n er pd 
| poison from the lungs and glands. in any pours af 
phyxia hope should not be un re 
trial of artificial respiration gives n° encouraging 
{ suli. 
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